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The Architecture of the City of London. 


HE foreigner in London, 
whose judgment is so 
often deprecated, but 
not for whose delecta- 
tion certainly are pro- 
duced the cement mould- 
ings and wall-covering, 
or flaring colours in 
brickwork, the eccentri- 
city, monotony, or mere 
imitation, the lack of 
general breadth, as of 
duly studied detail, and 
the griminess, which 
characterize the archi- 
tecture of the metropolis 
generally, should if pos- 
sible be induced to di- 
rect his steps to that 
quarter of the City to 
which we adverted in a 
former article,* and for 
the sake of the chance | 
of a more favourable | 


opinion of our art-work | 

than he is likely to | 

arrive at otherwise. In 
S the early morning, or on 
Ya Sunday, when there 
is little to distract at- 
tention, there may be 
. \ realized from divers 
lf ne We WS, Points about the Royal | 
if ae >) , “< Exchange, some beauty | 
Ye Sa iit | Of architecture that pre- | 
VA ” vails over the blackness | 
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of several of the buildings, and is not unworthy | 
to be named along with such effect as may be_ 
geen in certain other capitals. But, the after- | 
noon-time of a day when there is any sunlight, | 
and the route approaching from the west, offer 
most advantageous conditions for viewing the 
architecture from those points, and for seeing 
that which is disclosed in passing along several | 


During the approach, the effect of the City 


noticed ; and we are not of the opinion expressed 
by one of our contemporaries, that the church 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, is an unsightly object, or 
damaging to the cathedral, and therefore should 
be removed. The view of the cathedral, with 
the spire in the mid-distance, has formed a 
favourite subject with water-colourists; and the | 
fact is worth quoting as evidence that we are 
right. Now that the pursuit of different styles 
is so much substituted for the pursuit of art, | 
opinions are warped by prejudices ; and much of | 
the merit which there may be in many works, is 
hardly supposed existent: it is not looked for ; 


were, blind thereto. Of the works in this category, 
are the churches by Wren, and some of those by 
Hawksmoor. Albeit details in many of them 
are uncouth and bad, the outlines of the spires 
and towers, and the varying disposition of plan 
of the several upper stages of towers, and 
generally the effect of the number and variety 
of the features, together afford all the charm 
that has been during some time perceived in a 
prospect of the City, and is still recognized by 
many architects. 





© Bee p. 678, ante,—‘ London Architecture, and the 


In the views referred to, about the Exchange, 
however, there is little difference seen in the 
style of the buildings, or none that goes to the 
extent of discord. The effect of variety indeed 
there is, which is always pleasing, or, more 
exactly speaking, is essential. Sir Charles Barry, 
we remember, once registered an opinion in 
favour of the exhibition of two prominent objects, 
such as the Victoria Tower of the Honses of 
Parliament, and a dome of Italian character, of 
different systems of architecture, in the same 
field of view; and certainly there are many in- 
stances of happy effect by such conjunction, the 
best known being those of the different views of 
Oxford. But variety of general effect and out- 
line may be pleasing, though not the entire 
dissonance that is apt to be felt when details 
can be discerned, and are found to be of totally 


the court-yard of Grocers’ Hall, and a building 
with Soanean features of detail, generally plain, 
and with two columns at each end above the 
ground-story. In Threadneedle-street beyond 
the Bank, on the same side, are seen the Sun 
Fire Office, the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Offices, of which we have recently 
published a view,* and the Magnetic and Sub. 
marine Telegraph Offices, also illustrated in 
our pages ; whilst the vista is terminated by the 
Imperial Insurance Company’s Offices. In Corn- 
hill, the building of the County Fire Office, 
the pile of buildings of which the centre was 
lately occupied by Messrs. Sarl (and is about 
being appropriated to the business of the Credit 
Foncier and Mobilier of England Company), 
and the building occupied by the National Dis- 
count Company come into view, with the tower 








different character. Detail very soon comes to | of St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, beyond them. 
play its part; moreover, the minute examination |In King William-street, the near-distance has 
of it aimed at, in the very fact of the elabora- the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, by Hawks- 
tion, by the designer, results in what is one of | moor, the Monument finely terminating the vista. 
the materials of which the judgment of the entire | Eastward along Cheapside, Bow Church, with 
work of art ismentally built up. We have therefore | its tower and spire, scarcely matched even in the 
always held that there was disadvantage from Gothic period, is seen. There is a gap in the 
the conjunction of buildings of totally different north side of the Poultry, east of St. Mildred’s 
styles, as side by side, both to the effect realized |Church; but a new building is already com- 
by architect-observers; and as regards apprecia- menced ; and in the rear is one, just finished, of 
tion of the art-work by the public. | good architectural character, forming an addition 

The buildings in the City, of decided Gothic | to the Union Bank. The opening of the new line 
character, are some of them important; but of street from Blackfriars, will shortly produce a 
| there are not many of them. From the area in | considerable alteration in the effect, opposite, or 
| front of the Mansion House, none come into | looking south-westward from the space before 





i 


view ; whilst also must be looked for elsewhere | 


in the City, architecture of that party-coloured, | 
and round-arched modern fashion, wherein | 
small shafts to carry the arches, label-mouldings, | 


and chamfers, are features. In the views from 


ithis area, the front of the Globe Insurance 
| Office at the angle between Cornhill and Lom- 
| bard-street, ig the chief eyesore,—though there 
| are other cement fronts in King William-street, 


the Mansion House. If our foreign visitor move 
to the south side of the area, in front of 
the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, which is 
formed by the junction of King William-street 
and Lombard-street, he will see several works 
of superior character, the best of them being 
| the building designed by Mr. I’Anson, origi- 
‘nally the Colonial Assurance Office, but which 
|is now occupied, in the ground-story at 


not much better in character; and those in | least, by Brooks’s Bank. Mr. I’Anson’s con- 
Princes-street, of the Britannia Life Insurance | tributions to the good architecture in the 
Office the Union Bank of London, and the Lon-| City, have been duly acknowledged in these 
don Joint Stock Bank, which might have been pages. The Lombard-street building here men- 
tolerable in stone, are just now shining, but | tioned, and that next to it, by the same hand, 
greasy, in all the bedizenment pf new paint. | are noticeable for the accordance of their style, 
In the grouping of the several structures, how- and of their main lines, as those of cornice and 
ever, which there are of commanding out-| basement; whilst the resulting harmony is co- 
line, in their meritorious details, in the cen- existent with the requisite distinction, as be- 
tral feature of the portico of the Exchange,| tween two buildings. In both these build- 
and in the open space, and the happily-arranged ings, red granite is used, and the system 
broad foreground of flagging, with even the has been adopted of constructing the base- 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, poor as are| ment of that material, and, in one of the 
the details of the pedestal, the City possesses a buildings, partly polished and partly unpolished. 
combination of art-work of which London may | It is worth considering whether this is not 
be proud. The Bank, now improved in general | a better mode of using red granite than 
outline by the addition which was made to the | that wherein the material is in the form of 
centre of the Threadneedle-street front, fills a/ polished shafts. Even previously to the produc- 
considerable space. Defects in this building, as | tion of the great contrast, by the darkening of 
in the introduction of columns that are without | stone, between the two materials, we appre- 





use, become more apparent as time goes on, and 
insight into the principles of architectural design 
is obtained: let us hope that the merit of the 
grouping, and much else that there is yet in the 
Bank, may not be disregarded, and the building 
suffer the fate, in this age of fashion and change, 
as much as progress, of many a really great and 
once-admired effort and production, of being 
rated lower than its merits. Some of the de- 
tails the most characteristic of Soane’s work, it 
may now be seen, were badly proportioned to one 
another,—as the projection of the shafts of pilas- 
ters, to the bulk of the capitals. We may 
observe that the addition to the centre, whilst 
improving the general outline, and correcting 
much of the depression which was the result of 
the height of the neighbouring buildings, seems 
to have depressed the columns in effect, and 
increased the appearance of their uselessness, to 
which the iron railings previously contributed. 

There is little else in Princes-street, except 
the elegant Italian doorcase,—which was, we be- 
lieve, designed by the late Mx. Joseph Gwilt,—to 


hend that often the effect displaces that which 
may be considered to have been aimed at in the 
arrangement of the lines, and the disposition of 
the projections and recesses on plan. The exer- 
cise of self-denial in the use of new and valu. 
able materials, would sometimes be attended 
with advantage. Moreover, it should be recol- 
| lected that there is immense difference between 
| polished and unpolished materials, in the force 
| with which they strike the eye. The use of red 
granite in the form of very small shafts, which 
is general, seems to us to be nearer to right 
| principle, than the application of the material to 
| shafts of the columns of a regular order, even 
one so small as when forming part with a 
window-architrave. We are speaking of ex- 
teriors. But even the small shafts, polished, 
may strike with too much force. More con- 
sideration is certainly needed, than has yet been 
given, to questions of the right use both of granite 
and iron in combination with stone or brick. The 








* See p. 207. 
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colour and the sparkle in the one case, and the 
dark tone nearly amounting to black, in the 
other, attributes of the materials, are new ele- 
ments in the hand of the designer, and not 
provided for in the rules laid down for architec- 
ture in stone. The most satisfactory works we 
are acquainted with, wherein one of these ma- 
terials is used in a building along with ordinary 
stone, are works in which the office of the 
material is simply decorative, or where being 
structural it is rather supplementary than neces- 
sary,—as, in the former case, where the polished 
granite is used jewelwise in panels, or the iron- 
work as filling in to apertures of various kinds’; 
and, in the second case, where the shafts are in 
jambs, as nook-shafts, scarcely to be regarded as 
members bearing arch-mouldings, or are wholly 
detached and placed for intermediate support 
of a lintel which without some very slight 
addition would seem too long in the bearing. 
This, we opine, was the view taken in each 
case, by Professor Cockerell, judging from the 
Sun Fire Office, and some other buildings by 
him. In the North British and Mercantile In- 





surance Offices, by Mr. Thomas Piper and Mr. J. 
E. Goodchild, polished granite is used in door- | 
cases of the basement, and in the columns of the | 
central doorway; but the material is a slate-| 
coloured kind; and this has advantages. Granite | 
for an entire base, or the ground-story of a) 
front, and not frittered in many minute forms, | 
gives so much appearance of strength, that its | 
value, as there rightly used, is at once to be | 
admitted. The effect here resulting from the | 


of the works has considerable merit; and we 


have only to regret that the street 
architecture of London, and the suburbs, and 
that of private houses and of premises devoted 
to retail trade, is so different. 

Of all places that we know of,’ even in Eng- 
land, London is the one where the greatest con- 
trast is found between the architecture of 
public and private buildings. It is not exactly 
that each man’s “proper mansion-house, and 
home,” “the theater of his hospitality,” “a 
kinde of private princedome,” does not seem 
“ to the possessors thereof” deserving “ by these 
attributes, according to the degree of the mas- 
ter, to be decently and delightfully adorned ;” 
on the contrary, there is evidence of a conces- 
sion to the desire for decoration, and enough to 
afford proof that the desire is natural and must 
exist. The lack of art which is conjoined with 
increasing use of the details of decoration, only 


mis-shapen and misplaced, and with the re- 
course to 2p increasing number of models, may 
arise from the fact that the demand for resi- 
dences and shops is catered for by those who 
have made building their pursuit rather than 


architecture boeause, where the “ master” 





is owner of house, he will claim his John 


Bull privi! 


¢ doing what he likes with that | 


tion for carrying on the features of the original 
work. In new Broad-street, at Austin-friars, 
one of the few buildings in the City with Gothic 
features, isin hand. Those features however are 
confined here to the pointed forms of arches to 
several of the windows, and the cusping to some 
of them. In one story the arches are low and 
stilted from impost mouldings and piers: in the 
ground-story the openings are of diverse form, the 
windows being large elliptic-arched lights with 
a central shaft. The National Bank, a four- 
storied building of nine bays of windows, with 
Italian dressings, and cornice, which last con- 
ceals the balustrade, and with a rusticated base- 
ment exhibiting some well-carved consoles, is 
opposite: there is good work in it, but the effect 
is spoiled by the curved form of the front, fol- 
lowing the line of the street, and by the painted 
name of the building. Broad-street seems to be 
the home of the different Marine Insurance 
Companies. Next to the large building of the 
Ocean Marine Company already named, and 
some time since illustrated, a building for the 
London and Colonial Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, is receiving a certain sort of decoration, in- 
cluding carving of trusses and coats of arms to 
the stone basement. The building between the 
City Club and Gresham House, occupied by a 


which he sown. “ What does it matter,” | Marine Insurance Company, is not a very recent 
he says, ‘ ' mld an ugly thing, or if as you | one, nor now that it has become black, is it a very 
tell me, | find out my mistake when what | conspicuous one; but it deserves attention for the 
you call vere fashion is gone by, or the grouping of its doors and windows, with their 


HOVEILY 


; { eccentric thing is worn off?” | 
Herein le forgets that, in the public interest, it | 


dressings, the whole having a satisfactory effect 
with little ornament and no emblematicsculpture, 


colour and polish, without other decoration,| does matter what is presented to the public | unless what may be found in trusses to the 
coupled with the idea of strength, serves exactly | eye, and that as certain exhibitions are pre- | door-heads, which have original character. There 


the end aimed at, but indifferently realized, in| 
the stone or cemented ground-story with rusti- 
cated work, of the common brick-built London 





vented as being injurious to public order or | is the greatest possible contrast of treatment 
morals, it might be contended that what shocks | between this front, and that of the Marine In- 
or deteriorates the sense of beauty, which was'| surance Company nearest to the Exchange, 


house; whilst the use of plain granite in the base- conferred on man for enjoyment, for cultivation, | 
ments of fronts in the City, is all the more to be | and for enjoyment growing with the cultivation, | 
should equally be denounced as injurious. The | 
Even as , mode of interference may be difficult, preserving | 
in some shop-fronts in the City, the use of! the liberty of the subject; and it would now be. 
granite for the entablature, as well as the piers, | impossible to constitute a court of judicature or | 
mitigates considerably the defect incidental to a) reference in the architectural profession; as | 


commended, as the piers in the ground-story 


must be narrow, for the sake of light. 


basement that is generally of glass. But the innate falsity of 


g To the | it may always be. 
east of the buildings in Lombard-street to which | 


j 


we have above referred, is one front of the | as also that there is an obligation upon him to/| 


Mounty Fire Office and Provident Life Office. {seek advice, and to defer to those who have 

The area in front of the Mansion House, how- | made special study of architecture. Now, in the 
ever, is not the only location in the same quarter | buildings erected by public companies, there is 
of the City, where fine prospects are to be ob-/ an architect, who is generally a person of some 
tained, and where the general effects and the experience with committees; and, practically, 
details of the buildings suggest thoughts relating | the decision on points which make the character 
to the practice and the tendencies of modern | of the design, becomes centered in him. The 
architecture. The works that may be seen at only injunctions laid upon him are such as this 
the eastern end of the Exchange, and looking | one, in the case of a bank, that the building 
down Bartholomew-lane in passing, down Broad- must be bank-like; in short, the commercial 
street, and in the continuation of Threadneedle- object and taste must go together. But the 
street, are most remarkable as productions all, | appreciation of decorative effect, or the belicf 
except the Bank and the Auction Mart, of com- | that “taste pays,’ seems to prevail in each of 
paratively recent date, and as the inauguration of the buildings in the City, of the class we are 
a veritable progression, still in process of achieve- | adverting to. The contrast with them, of such 
ment, in the architecture of a certain class of | adjacent premises as include shops is often 
works. By the way, it may be noted that the | great. Members meant to be decorative, are 
several authcrities to whom is due the allotment | found in both; the application alone is different. 


of ground, east and west of the Exchange, tomere;  « y-,4 shell, niy Jord, your just, your noble rules 


area of flagged pavement, by such disposition | 
effected an arrangement of the utmost value | 
both tothe Exchange, and to the many buildings | 
for which the spaces afford stations of observa- | 


Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make.” 


In the new structures for the purposes of 


tion, or a foreground. From one convenient | banks or insurance offices, which do not happen 
point at the north-eastern corner of the Ex- to have the principal frontage to a court, there 
change, may be seen the Bank, the Sun Fire | are no novel questions to be solved quickly, 
Office, the North British and Mercantile Insur- | and with the possible result of loss of architec- 
ance Offices, already particularly referred to; tural effect. Glass and iron need not enter into 
the Telegraph Offices, by Mr. Horace Jones (the | the composition of the front to a great extent; 
building which was so much injured by fire| windows may be large, and yet the basement 
on Monday night); Mr. John Gibson’s Imperial) may have appearance of solidity. The respect 
Insurance Offices; the building next, in Broad-| for the rights of adjoining owners, helps to 
street, occupied by the Ocean Marine Insurance | dictate the manner of lighting the principal 
Company and the London and Brazilian Bank ; | room of a bank, in great part from a lantern or 
and, again in Threadneedle-street, the Bank | skylight. 

of London, formerly the Hall of Commerce;| But there are a considerable number of works 
the City Bank, by Messrs. Moseley; the Bank | at present in hand in the immediate neighbour- 
of Australasia, by Mr. P. C. Hardwick; the} hood of the north-east corner of the Exchange. 


building by Mr. Currey next to the last-named 
bank, westward, of which the ground-story was 
first of all a shop, but which now is entirely ap- 
propriated as chambers ; and the highly decora- 
tive red brick and stone building, by Mr. John 
Shaw, the upper floors of which are occupied as 
offices. Mr. I’Anson’s Royal Exchange Build- 
ings, in red brick and stone, occupy the greater 
portion of the eastern side of the flagged area ; 
and the view southward shows the building of 
the National Discount Company, which was de- 
signed by Messrs. Francis. Nearly all the build- 
ings we have just named as works of recent 
years, have been illustrated in our pages. Each 





Before naming some of them, we may mention 
that, looking down Bartholomew-lane, a new con- 
struction will be seen at the end. It is an 
extension of the front of the London and West- 
minster Bank, from Lothbury to the commence- 
ment of Throgmorton-street. The windows are 
exactly repeated; and the pier and statue ter- 
minating the old front have been removed, so as 
to form the termination as before corresponding 
with one westward. But as the line of street 
becomes curved towards Throgmorton-street, the 
new effect is not equal to that of the original 
design ; and we do not quite see from the occupa- 
tion of the new premises, that there was justifica- 





where at least our claim for sculpture allusive 
to the purpose of a building, as an essential to 
architecture, is fully recognized, and by good 
carving too. The building, No. 10, Old Broad- 
street, in which are the offices of Messrs. 
Scrimgeour, has a front which is a curious 
contrast to everything near to it. It is gene- 
rally in cement, now very black-looking; but 


the dictum of the master of the house is shown,| there are panels of marble, and much floral 


and other ornamentation; and there is con- 
siderable variety in the forms of windows, and 
novelty in many of the features introduced. It is 
an exemplification of the fact that mere novelty 
and ornamentation are not enough; and it is 
far from harmonizing with the uses to which it 
is put. Gresham House is a great structure 
that no one studying the architecture of the 
City, should omit to see, to gain an idea of the 
multitude of offices for which room and light 
have to be found, and which go to form the 
character of the City. Gresham House, however, 
is now far surpassed in extent by the buildings 
which have just been completed in Leadenhall- 
street. As Gresham House occupies the site of 
the old Excise Office ; the new East-India Cham- 
bers occupy that of the East-India House. The 
area is so extensive that there are several 
avenues of access, and for light, to the 
offices in the rearward part of the ground, and 
corresponding doorways in the facade in Leaden- 
hall-street. This fagade has the mouldings of the 
architraves of the windows somewhat elabo- 
rately ornamented; but though there is much 
merit in these, as well as in the central doorway, 
the length of the front, and want of recessed 
parts, give a general flatness. This, the India 
House avoided by the feature of the portico. 
That feature had a distinctive character, as in 
plan, which we are not exactly reconciled to 
losing. Indeed, the front was in several respects 
good, as also the arrangement of the entrance- 
hall, praised by Bartholomew. For general plan, 
few buildings could be worse than was the India 
House. The front to the new pile of offices, con- 
trasted with the old front, exemplifies an im- 
mense change in taste. It may be an advance; 
but, that advance may yet be made, such 
merits as there were in the old work should 
not be forgotten. Owing chiefly to the black- 
ness of the front, and somewhat to the nar- 
rowness of the street, they were little appre- 
ciated. Mr. Currey’s work opposite, the front 
of the offices of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, though the rich 
ornamental details are not entirely harmonious, 
is one of the very best in the City of London. 
At the corner of Bishopsgate-street and Thread- 
needle-street, next to the South Sea House, a 
building has been commenced for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, of which Mr. John 
Gibson is architect. It is not yet sufficiently 
advanced in the front, for the decorative cha. 
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racter to be minutely described. It will con- 
tain a very fine room for the chief busi- 
ness of the bank, and externally an order of 
three-quarter Corinthian columns; but the 
reference to these does not give an idea of the 
decorative character, which will be partly de- 
rived from well-studied ornamentation, and from 
sculpture, which last is already considerably 
advanced. Great difficulties about “ancient 
lights,” and others connected with adjoining pro- 
perties, but similar to what are common in work 
in the City, attended the preparation of the 
drawings ; and a good design that was first made 
was ultimately abandoned. These difficulties 
had nearly occasioned one of those defects, an 
irregular rounded corner. After much negotia- 
tion and contrivance, the irregular curve has 
been exchanged for a better form. This com- 
pany, we may mention, has many buildings for 
branches in hand, in the country. 

Farther on in Bishopsgate-street is the build- 
ing appropriated to offices, and called Crosby 
House, which we have illustrated, noticeable as 
almost the only important work in this quarter 
of London, which is of decided Gothic character. 
It is by Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford. It is cer- 
tainly as meritorious, as it is remarkable for the 
elaboration of its ornament carved in stone. The 
general facing is red brick. 

It is impossible even to name every new work 
about Cornhill and Gracechurch-street; and 
thosein Fenchurch-street, Mincing-lane, and Kast- 
cheap must be left to the chance of some future 
opportunity. In Cornhill, there are one or two 
meritorious productions, besides those we have 
named, and besides Mr. Scott’s porch of St. 
Michael’s Church,—in particular the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
by Mr. Baker, and a work by Mr. T. H. 
Lewis; but these were particularly described 
by us some time ago. At present there is 
a gap which is to be filled by the East 
London Bank. In Gracechurch-street, after 
Mr. Kerr’s excellent work at the corner of East- 
cheap, the National Provident Institution, the 
most important thing is the Queen Insurance 
Building, a four-storied, narrow-fronted struc- 
ture, recessed between the adjoining houses, and 
having a three-light window with polished red 
granite shafts, to each story, in the centre; which 
last is slightly recessed,—the style generally of 
the work being Italian. The building is crowned 
by a statue of the Queen. Peculiar character is 
given to the front, by the use of two descrip- 
tions of stone, Portland and Bath apparently, in 
alternate courses. 

The most important building-work, recent, or 
at present in hand, however, is that in Lombard- 
street, and Clement’s-lane, briefly mentioned in 
our first article; and this seems to be of suffi- 
cient extent and decorative character, to justify 
a distinct article. 








WHAT IS THE INFLUENCE ON HEALTH 
OF THE OVERCROWDING OF DWELL- 
ING HOUSES AND WORKSHOPS? AND 
BY WHAT MEANS COULD SUCH OVER- 
CROWDING BE PREVENTED ?* 


Tur Council of the Association, having deter- 
mined on this as one of the special questions for 
discussion at the York meeting, have requested 
me to open the subject with a paper. The deep 
interest that I feel in it forbids me to refuse ; 
though as I brought my views before the Depart- 
ment at the London meeting, in 1862,¢ and 
had urged them on the public for some years 
previously through various channels, I may seem 
to be telling an often-told tale. In this busy 
fighting world, however, a thing must be told 
many times before it will be heard; and the 
existing evils from inattention to this special 
matter are so enormous, so monstrous, so vitally 
important, that no amount of reiteration can be 
blamed or be deemed unnecessary so long as 

remain unremedied. 

In the paper already before the Association 
I gave numerous special cases of overcrowding 
to show its prevalence, specially on that occasion 
in London ;—cases of overcrowding in dwelling- 
houses, workshops, barracks, and schools. I 
have re-visited within the last month many of 
the places described, and found them precisely 
in the same evil condition as before. Thus in 
Lincoln-court, Drury-lane, to which attention 





* Substance of address, by Mr. Godwin, delivered at 
Congress of Social Science Association, York, as else- 
where alluded to. 

+ Bee the “ Transactions” for that year, p. 594, 


was directed, the first honse examined on this 
last occasion contained thirty-seven persons in 
its eight rooms, and the second forty-five. In 
some of the houses, I was told, the number of the 
inhabitants was greater. Every room housed 
a family; some surreptitiously three. To get 
at the truth, as in all these cases, was diffi- 
cult; but quite enough was admitted to prove 
that the conditions were not such as admit 
of healthful existence or decency. Of Char- 
lotte’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn, the same may be 
said. The medical officer of that district speaks, 
in his last report, of small three-roomed houses, 
each containing seven families huddled together 
as closely and almost as promiscuously as sheep 
in a fold. In unhappy Bethnal Green, in Mile- 
end New Town,—in fact, in every direction,—the 
same fearful state of things may be witnessed. 
The extent to which the evil is increased when 
illness prevails or death occurs can scarcely be 
imagined. In one room, near the Caledonian- 
road, Islington, were found amidst a family, a 
child dead from scarlet fever, and another ill 
with the same complaint. No washing had been. 
done for a fortnight, and the clothes which had 
been worn by the sick child, and those which 
had been taken off the dead one, were stowed in 
the bottem of a cupboard, where the food of the 
family was kept: there were dirty slops in the 
room and on the staircase; the window had 
never been opened since the sickness began. 
The woman who lived here had buried three 
children, and the one lying dead was the fourth 
lost. The remaining rooms of the house were 
densely crowded: the drainage was not good; 
and two other children had died in the same 





place not long before. Concerning most of our 
provincial towns, and I have examined many 


“The breath of man is fatal to his fellows ;” 
more than that, it is fatal to himself. Man needs 
for healthful breathing-space at least 500 cubic 
feet, with constant renewal of the air. In thou- 
sands of houses occupied as I have briefly de- 
scribed, each sleeper has not 100 ft. of space. I 
have seen scores of rooms, both in town and 
country, where they had even less. Health 
under such circumstances is simply impossible. 
Just as certainly as the taper dwindles, and 
ultimately expires in a jar from which a fresh 
supply of air is excluded, so does the vital power 
of man under similar circumstances grow less 
and less powerful, and ultimately cease. And 
even where some change in the air is going on 
unless this be adequate the air becomes sur- 
charged with poisonous matter, and does deadly 
work. It is now well known that there are cer- 
tain diseases of which the very essence is filth,— 
diseases which take no hold except where putre- 
fiable air or contaminated water affords means 
for their subsistence; and of these diseases tens 
of thousands die. Typhus fever, the disease of 
the prime of life, has its source especially in such 
impurity of air as is produced by overcrowding, 
and is a constant cause of death, misery, and 
pauperism. We have ague where we do not 
drain: we have fever where we overcrowd. The 
money-loss through typhus fever alone, during 
the last twenty years, would have to be stated in 
millions. 

Even if death do not result, a low state of health 
becomes therule. ‘“ Everybody in this country,” 
exclaimed Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, the other 
day, “ is alive 7’ and it expressed correctly what 
the Premier wished to convey. I say, however, 
speaking literally, that thousands in this country 
are only half alive, have never lived, and never 





of them, similar statements have to be made and 
must be extended to Ireland and Scotland. The | 
medical officer of health of Liverpool, Dr. Trench, 

is calling the attention of the corporation to the | 
great want of accommodation for skilled and | 
unskilled artisans; saying that, in spite of 
watchfulness on the part of the sanitary staff, 
the tenants of single rooms take in lodgers, to 
the detriment of health and comfort. He ascribes 
the evil to the demolition of the poorer class of 
dwellings in the business parts of the town, and 
the consequent overcrowding of those which 
still exist, with its natural consequence, social 
birds of prey. The working classes there, as 
elsewhere, show a strong objection to live in the 
suburbs, at a distance from their place of busi- 
ness ; and it is urged that there are still localities | 
near the business centres of the town where 
dwellings for the working classes could be built | 
profitably, either by philanthropists or specula- | 





confined to large towns. I have again and 
again found cottages with two sleeping-rooms, 
very small and low, containing in one a man 
and his wife and six or seven children, and in 
the other two, three, and even four lodgers in 
the shape of farm labourers or navvies. In 
Buckinghamshire, in Norfolk, in Sussex, I have 
found at night nine, ten, and more persons in a 
room not large enough for healthful occupation 
by one; and when to this damaging proceeding 
are added, as is often the case, no drainage, in- 
sufficient “ closet’’ accommodation, and decom- 
posing refuse scattered about the outside, no 
wonder need be expressed at the prevalence of 
fever, the dying off of the children, and a low 
state of morality on the part of those who 
survive. It is scarcely necessary to multiply 
instances proving the universality of this evil 
overcrowding. Take one more utterance, and 
that from the Sister Isle. It is the picture of 
a hovel, such as is not uncommon in the western 
part of Ireland, given by the medical officer of 
health for Sligo (Dr. Tucker). It is the home 
of a small farmer, the tenant of a nobleman: 
and is 12 ft. broad and 24 ft. long. “ The 
domestic circle, happy family, or menagerie that 
dwelt therein consisted,” he says, “of a sick 
man, his wife, four daughters, one son, three 
cows, one horse, two calves, two pigs, and some 
poultry, all in one common undivided house,— 
no partition.” Generally the pigs were under 
the beds, the people in them, and the poultry 
overhead. The condition of the air,—the sort 
of life enjoyed by the occupants, may be ima- 





tors, and which would at the same time do away | 
with much social discomfort and misery. [| 
could give descriptions of crowded dog-holes boarding-school, and put them in a way to be 
seen by myself in Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, | fairly healthy and wise, than to allow them to 
and elsewhere, that would appal the reflective.| become, as they probably will, thieves and 
But it cannot be necessary. A few words must 
be said, however, touching the country districts, | 
as it must not be imagined that this evil is | downwards to convicts, and cure is very nearly 
| impossible. If you would do anything you must 


either work or play with whole life. Passing 
the greater part of their time deprived of that 
without which there is no life, pure air, a low 
state of health becomes chronic: they exist, 
they do not live. An epidemic finds amongst 
them its ready victims. On one occasion I sub- 


| jected myself to such an atmosphere for some 


hours, and experienced a feeling of exhaustion 
that was not overcome in two days afterwards. 
Bad air takes away appetite, depresses the 
spirits, lessens the vital power, and predisposes 
to more serious disease. A tendency is given 
by it to seek the temporary relief of alcoholic 
stimulants; while the children dwelling thus 
herded together lose all sense of decency, pro- 
priety, and order, and go to recruit the ranks of 
the dangerous classes,—the products of society’s 
ignorance and guilty carelessness,—and pretty 
dearly has society to pay for its carelessness. I 
have ventured to say elsewhere, and see no 
reason to revoke it, that “it would be cheaper 
to send children thus situate to a first-class 


prostitutes. It is not even a question between 
prevention and cure. Educate the children 


prevent.” * 

That great change in this material condition is 
necessary before any attempt to elevate, morally 
and intellectually, the classes to which I am 
alluding can be to any extent successful, I have 
scores of independent witnesses to testify, be- 
yond my own conviction, the result of long and 
earnest consideration of the subject. The vicar 
of Brompton, for example (Dr. Irons), writes to 
me what dozens of hard-worked clergymen to 
whom I have put the question have replied,— 
“ It is literally impossible for the clergy to raise 
the condition of the population in these over- 
crowded places. They who aid in bringing 
about improvement in this respect are coadju- 
tors to Christian missions. May God bless their 
efforts.” “I ask,” says the Bishop of Ripon, “if 
all the labour of parochial clergy and City mis- 
sionaries be not thrown away upon a popula- 
tion so circumstanced ? Does not the same state 
of things go on from year toyear? Is there any 
moral improvement in the mass, so long as the 
physical condition is unchanged? I have put 
the question to men who have faithfully toiled 
for years in these dens of London, and the 
answer is invariably the same. No general im- 
pression is made.” 

The disastrous influences, moral and physical, 
of overcrowding being seen, the second question 
now arises, How could it be prevented? In 
reply, I must reiterate my conviction that the 
first step should be the application of the Act 





* “ Another Blow for Life,” (Allen & Co.) 
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colour and the sparkle in the one case, and the 
dark tone nearly amounting to black, in the 
other, attributes of the materials, are new ele- 
ments in the hand of the designer, and not 
provided for in the rules laid down for architec- 
ture in stone. The most satisfactory works we 
are acquainted with, wherein one of these ma- 
terials is used in a building along with ordinary 
stone, are works in which the office of the 
material is simply decorative, or where being 
structural it is rather supplementary than neces- 
sary,—as, in the former case, where the polished 
granite is used jewelwise in panels, or the iron- 
work as filling in to apertures of various kinds’; 
and, in the second case, where the shafts are in 
jambs, as nook-shafts, scarcely to be regarded as 
members bearing arch-mouldings, or are wholly 
detached and placed for intermediate support 
of a lintel which without some very slight 
addition would seem too long in the bearing. 
This, we opine, was the view taken in each 
case, by Professor Cockerell, judging from the 
Sun Fire Office, and some other buildings by 
him. In the North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Offices, by Mr. Thomas Piper and Mr. J. 
E. Goodchild, polished granite is used in door- 
cases of the basement, and in the columns of the 
central doorway; but the material is a slate- 
coloured kind; and this has advantages. Granite | 
for an entire base, or the ground-story of a/| 
front, and not frittered in many minute forms, | 
gives so much appearance of strength, that its | 
value, as there rightly used, is at once to be | 
admitted. The effect here resulting from the 
colour and polish, without other decoration, 
coupled with the idea of strength, serves exactly 
the end aimed at, but indifferently realized, in | 
the stone or cemented ground-story with rusti- 
cated work, of the common brick-built London 
house; whilst the use of plain granite in the base- | 
ments of fronts in the City, is all the more to be | 
commended, as the piers in the ground-story | 
must be narrow, for the sake of light. Even as 
in some shop-fronts in the City, the use of 
granite for the entablature, as well as the piers, 
mitigates considerably the defect incidental to a 
basement that is generally of glass. To the 
east of the buildings in Lombard-street to which 
we have above referred, is one front of the 
Mounty Fire Office and Provident Life Office. 
The area in front of the Mansion House, how- 
ever, is not the only location in the same quarter 
of the City, where fine prospects are to be ob- | 
tained, and where the general effects and the | 
details of the buildings suggest thoughts relating 
to the practice and the tendencies of modern | 
architecture. The works that may be seen at | 
the eastern end of the Exchange, and looking | 
down Bartholomew-lane in passing, down Broad- | 
street, and in the continuation of Threadneedle- | 
street, are most remarkable as productions all, | 
except the Bank and the Auction Mart, of com- | 
paratively recent date, and as the inauguration of 
a veritable progression, still in process of achieve- | 
ment, in the architecture of a certain class of | 
works. By the way, it may be noted that the | 
several authorities to whom is due the allotment | 
of ground, east and west of the Exchange, to mere | 
area of flagged pavement, by such disposition | 
effected an arrangement of the utmost value | 
both tothe Exchange, and to the many buildings | 
for which the spaces afford stations of observa- | 








tion, or a foreground. From one convenient 
point at the north-eastern corner of the Ex- 
change, may be seen the Bank, the Sun Fire 
Office, the North British and Mercantile Insur- | 
ance Offices, already particularly referred to; | 


the Telegraph Offices, by Mr. Horace Jones (the | 


building which was so much injured by fire | 
on Monday night) ; Mr. John Gibson’s Imperial | 
Insurance Offices; the building next, in Broad- 
street, occupied by the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company and the London and Brazilian Bank ; 
and, again in Threadneedle-street, the Bank 
of London, formerly the Hall of Commerce; 
the City Bank, by Messrs. Moseley; the Bank 
of Australasia, by Mr. P. C. Hardwick; the 
building by Mr. Currey next to the last-named 
bank, westward, of which the ground-story was 
first of all a shop, but which now is entirely ap- 
propriated as chambers ; and the highly decora- 
tive red brick and stone building, by Mr. John 
Shaw, the upper floors of which are occupied as 
offices. Mr. I’Anson’s Royal Exchange Build- 
ings, in red brick and stone, occupy the greater 
portion of the eastern side of the flagged area; | 
and the view southward shows the building of 
the National Discount Company, which was de- 
Signed by Messrs. Francis. Nearly all the build- 
ings we have just named as works of recent 
years, have been illustrated in our pages. Each | 





of the works has considerable merit; and we 
have only to regret that the general street 
architecture of London, and the suburbs, and 
that of private houses and of premises devoted 
to retail trade, is so different. 

Of all places that we know of,’ even in Eng- 
land, London is the one where the greatest con- 
trast is found between the architecture of 
public and private buildings. It is not exactly 
that each man’s “proper mansion-house, and 
home,” “the theater of his hospitality,” “a 
kinde of private princedome,” does not seem 
“ to the possessors thereof” deserving “ by these 
attributes, according to the degree of the mas- 
ter, to be decently and delightfully adorned :” 
on the contrary, there is evidence of a conces- 
sion to the desire for decoration, and enough to 
afford proof that the desire is natural and must 
exist. The lack of art which is conjoined with 
increasing use of the details of decoration, only 





mis-shapen and misplaced, and with the re- 


course to an increasing number of models, may | 


tion for carrying on the features of the original 
work. In new Broad-street, at Austin-friars, 
one of the few buildings in the City with Gothic 
features, isin hand. Those features however are 
confined here to the pointed forms of arches to 
several of the windows, and the cusping to some 
of them. In one story the arches are low and 
stilted from impost mouldings and piers: in the 
ground-story the openings are of diverse form, the 
windows being large elliptic-arched lights with 
a central shaft. The National Bank, a four- 
storied building of nine bays of windows, with 
Italian dressings, and cornice, which last con- 
ceals the balustrade, and with a rusticated base- 
ment exhibiting some well-carved consoles, is 
opposite: there is good work in it, but the effect 
is spoiled by the curved form of the front, fol- 
lowing the line of the street, and by the painted 
name of the building. Broad-street seems to be 
the home of the different Marine Insurance 
Companies. Next to the large building of the 
Ocean Marine Company already named, and 


arise from the fact that the demand for resi-| some time since illustrated, a building for the 


dences and shops is catered for by those who | 
have made building their pursuit rather than | 
yocause, where the “ master” | 
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|reference in the architectural profession ; ag 


it may always be. But the innate falsity @ 
the dictum of the master of the house is show: 
as also that there is an obligation upon him 
seek advice, and to defer to those who ha@ 
made special study of architecture. Now, in 6h 
buildings erected by public companies, the 
an architect, who is generally a person of 
experience with committees; and, practical 
the decision on points which make the charg 
of the design, becomes centered in him. 
only injunctions laid upon him are such 
one, in the case of a bank, that the bu 
must be bank-like; in short, the comm 
object and taste must go together. 
appreciation of decorative effect, or the 
that “taste pays,” seems to prevail in 
the buildings in the City, of the class 
adverting to. The contrast with them, 
adjacent premises as include shops is 
great. Members meant to be decorative, are 
found in both; the application alone is different. 

** Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 

Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make.” 

In the new structures for the purposes of 
banks or insurance offices, which do not happen 
to have the principal frontage to a court, there 


/are no novel questions to be solved quickly, 


and with the possible result of loss of architec- 
tural effect. Glass and iron need not enter into 
the composition of the front to a great extent ; 
windows may be large, and yet the basement 
may have appearance of solidity. The respect 
for the rights of adjoining owners, helps to 
dictate the manner of lighting the principal 
room of a bank, in great part from a lantern or 
skylight. 

Bat there are a considerable number of works 
at present in hand in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the north-east corner of the Exchange. 
Before naming some of them, we may mention 
that, looking down Bartholomew-lane, a new con- 
struction will be seen at the end. It is an 
extension of the front of the London and West- 
minster Bank, from Lothbury to the commence- 
ment of Throgmorton-street. The windows are 
exactly repeated; and the pier and statue ter- 
minating the old front have been removed, so as 
to form the termination as before corresponding 
with one westward. But as the line of street 
becomes curved towards Throgmorton-street, the 
new effect is not equal to that of the original 
design ; and we do not quite see from the occupa- 
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London and Colonial Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, is receiving a certain sort of decoration, in- 
cluding carving of trusses and coats of arms to 
the stone basement. The building between the 
Citv Clab and Gresham House, occupied by a 
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avenues of access, and for light, to the 
offices in the rearward part of the ground, and 
corresponding doorways in the facade in Leaden- 
hall-street. This fagade has the mouldings of the 
architraves of the windows somewhat elabo- 
rately ornamented ; but though there is much 
merit in these, as well as in the central doorway, 
the length of the front, and want of recessed 
parts, give a general flatness. This, the India 
House avoided by the feature of the portico. 
That feature had a distinctive character, as in 
plan, which we are not exactly reconciled to 
losing. Indeed, the front was in several respects 
good, as also the arrangement of the entrance- 
hall, praised by Bartholomew. For general plan, 
few buildings could be worse than was the India 
House. The front to the new pile of offices, con- 
trasted with the old front, exemplifies an im- 
mense change in taste. It may be an advance; 
bat, that advance may yet be made, such 
merits as there were in the old work should 
not be forgotten. Owing chiefly to the black- 
ness of the front, and somewhat to the nar- 
rowness of the street, they were little appre- 
ciated. Mr. Currey’s work opposite, the front 
of the offices of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, though the rich 
ornamental details are not entirely harmonious, 
is one of the very best in the City of London. 

At the corner of Bishopsgate-street and Thread- 
needle-street, next to the South Sea House, a 
building has been commenced for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, of which Mr. John 
Gibson is architect. It is not yet sufficiently 





tion of the new premises, that there was justifica- 


advanced in the front, for the decorative cha- 
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racter to be minutely described. It will con- 
tain a very fine room for the chief busi- 
ness of the bank, and externally an order of 
three-quarter Corinthian columns; but the 
reference to these does not give an idea of the 
decorative character, which will be partly de- 
rived from well-studied ornamentation, and from 
sculpture, which last is already considerably 
advanced. Great difficulties about “ancient 
lights,” and others connected with adjoining pro- 
perties, but similar to what are common in work 
in the City, attended the preparation of the 
drawings ; and a good design that was first made 
was ultimately abandoned. These difficulties 
had nearly occasioned one of those defects, an 
irregular rounded corner. After much negotia- 
tion and contrivance, the irregular curve has 
been exchanged for a better form. This com- 
pany, we may mention, has many buildings for 
branches in hand, in the country. 

Farther on in Bishopsgate-street is the build- 
ing appropriated to offices, and called Crosby 
House, which we have illustrated, noticeable as 
almost the only important work in this quarter 
of London, which is of decided Gothic character. 
It is by Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford. It is cer- 


tainly as meritorious, as it is remarkable for the 


ent carved in stone. The 
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“OF THE OVERCROWDING OF DWELL- 


ING HOUSES AND WORKSHOPS? AND 
BY WHAT MEANS COULD SUCH OVER- 
CROWDING BE PREVENTED ?* 


Tue Council of the Association, having deter- 
mined on this as one of the special questions for 
discussion at the York meeting, have requested 
me to open the subject with a paper. The deep 
interest that I feel in it forbids me to refuse ; 
though as I brought my views before the Depart- 
ment at the London meeting, in 1862,+ and 
had urged them on the public for some years 
previously through various channels, I may seem 
to be telling an often-told tale. In this busy 
fighting world, however, a thing must be told 
many times before it will be heard; and the 
existing evils from inattention to this special 
matter are so enormous, so monstrous, so vitally 
important, that no amount of reiteration can be 
blamed or be deemed unnecessary so long as 
they remain unremedied. 

In the paper already before the Association 
I gave numerous special cases of overcrowding 
to show its prevalence, specially on that occasion 
in London ;—cases of overcrowding in dwelling- 
houses, workshops, barracks, and schools. I 
have re-visited within the last month many of 
the places described, and found them precisely 
in the same evil condition as before. Thus in 
Lincoln-court, Drury-lane, to which attention 





#* Substance of address, by Mr. Godwin, delivered at 
Congress of Social Science Association, York, as else- 
where alluded to. 

+ See the “ Transactions” for that year, p, 594, 
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was directed, the first honse examined on this 
last occasion contained thirty-seven persons in 
its eight rooms, and the second forty-five. In 
some of the houses, I was told, the number of the 
inhabitants was greater. Every room housed 
a family ; some surreptitiously three. To get 
at the truth, as in all these cases, was diffi- 
cult; but quite enongh was admitted to prove 
that the conditions were not such as admit 
of healthful existence or decency. Of Char- 
lotte’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn, the same may be 
said. The medical officer of that district speaks, 
in his last report, of small three-roomed houses, 
each containing seven families huddled together 
as closely and almost as promiscuously as sheep 
in a fold. In unhappy Bethnal Green, in Mile- 
end New Town,—in fact, in every direction,—the 
same fearful state of things may be witnessed. 
The extent to which the evil is increased when 
illness prevails or death occurs can scarcely be 
imagined. In one room, near the Caledonian- 
road, Islington, were found amidst a family, a 
child dead from scarlet fever, and another ill 
with the same complaint. No washing had been 
done for a fortnight, and the clothes which had 
been worn by the sick child, and those which 
had been taken off the dead one, were stowed in 
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“The breath of man is fatal to his fellows ;” 
more than that, it is fatal to himself. Man needs 
for healthful breathing-space at least 500 cubic 
feet, with constant renewal of the air. In thon- 
sands of houses occupied as I have briefly de- 
scribed, each sleeper has not 100 ft. of space. I 
have seen scores of rooms, both in town and 
country, where they had even less. Health 
under such circumstances is simply impossible. 
Just as certainly as the taper dwindles, and 
ultimately expires in a jar from which a fresh 
supply of air is excluded, so does the vital power 
of man under similar circumstances grow less 
and less powerful, and ultimately cease. And 
even where some change in the air is going on 
unless this be adequate the air becomes sur- 
charged with poisonous matter, and does deadly 
work. It is now well known that there are cer- 
tain diseases of which the very essence is filth,— 
diseases which take no hold except where putre- 
fiable air or contaminated water affords means 
for their subsistence; and of these diseases tens 
of thousands die. Typhus fever, the disease of 
the prime of life, has its source especially in such 
impurity of air as is produced by overcrowding, 
and is a constant cause of death, misery, and 
pauperism. We have ague where we do not 
drain: we have fever where we overcrowd. The 
money-loss through typhus fever alone, during 
the last twenty years, would have to be stated in 
millions. 

Even if death do not result, a low state of health 
becomes therule. “ Everybody in this country,” 
exclaimed Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, the other 
day, “ is alive ;’ and it expressed correctly what 
the Premier wished to convey. I say, however, 
speaking literally, that thousands in this country 
are only half alive, have never lived, and never 
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that was not overcome in two days afterwards. 
Bad air takes away appetite, depresses the 
spirits, lessens the vital power, and predisposes 
to more serious disease. A tendency is given 
by it to seek the temporary relief of alcoholic 
stimulants; while the children dwelling thus 
herded together lose all sense of decency, pro- 
priety, and order, and go to recruit the ranks of 
the dangerous classes,—the products of society’s 
ignorance and guilty carelessness,—and pretty 
dearly has society to pay for its carelessness. I[ 
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confined to large towns. I have again and 
again found cottages with two sleeping-rooms, 
very small and low, containing in one a man 
and his wife and six or seven children, and in 
the other two, three, and even four lodgers in 
the shape of farm labourers or navvies. In 
Buckinghamshire, in Norfolk, in Sussex, I have 
found at night nine, ten, and more persons in a 
room not large enough for healthful occupation 
by one; and when to this damaging proceeding 
are added, as is often the case, no drainage, in- 
sufficient “ closet’’ accommodation, and decom- 
posing refuse scattered about the outside, no 
wonder need be expressed at the prevalence of 
fever, the dying off of the children, and a low 
state of morality on the part of those who 
survive. It is scarcely necessary to multiply 
instances proving the universality of this evil 
overcrowding. Take one more utterance, and 
that from the Sister Isle. It is the picture of 
a hovel, such as is not uncommon in the western 
part of Ireland, given by the medical officer of 
health for Sligo (Dr. Tucker). It is the home 
of a small farmer, the tenant of a nobleman: 
and is 12 ft. broad and 24 ft. long. “ The 
domestic circle, happy family, or menagerie that 
dwelt therein consisted,” he says, “of a sick 
man, his wife, four daughters, one son, three 
cows, one horse, two calves, two pigs, and some 
poultry, all in one common undivided house,— 
no partition.” Generally the pigs were under 
the beds, the people in them, and the poultry 
overhead. The condition of the air,—the sort 





of life enjoyed by the occupants, may be ima- 


| impossible. If you would do anything you must 


prevent.” * 

That great change in this material condition is 
necessary before any attempt to elevate, morally 
and intellectually, the classes to which I am 
alluding can be to any extent successful, I have 
scores of independent witnesses to testify, be- 
yond my own conviction, the result of long and 
earnest consideration of the subject. The vicar 
of Brompton, for example (Dr. Irons), writes to 
me what dozens of hard-worked clergymen to 
whom I have put the question have replied,— 
“ It is literally impossible for the clergy to raise 
the condition of the population in these over- 
crowded places. They who aid in bringing 
about improvement in this respect are coadju- 
tors to Christian missions. May God bless their 
efforts.” “I ask,” says the Bishop of Ripon, “if 
all the labour of parochial clergy and City mis- 
sionaries be not thrown away upon a popula- 
tion so circumstanced ? Does not the same state 
of things go on from year toyear? Is there any 
moral improvement in the mass, so long as the 
physical condition is unchanged? I have put 
the question to men who have faithfully toiled 
for years in these dens of London, and the 
answer is invariably the same. No general im- 

ion is made.” 

The disastrous influences, moral and physical, 
of overcrowding being seen, the second question 
now arises, How could it be prevented? In 
reply, I must reiterate my conviction that the 
first step should be the application of the Act 





* “ Another Blow for Life,” (Allen & Co.) 
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colour and the sparkle in the one case, and the 
dark tone nearly amounting to black, in the 
other, attributes of the materials, are new ele- 
ments in the hand of the designer, and not 
provided for in the rules laid down for architec- 
ture in stone. The most satisfactory works we 
are acquainted with, wherein one of these ma- 
terials is used in a building along with ordinary 
stone, are works in which the office of the 
material is simply decorative, or where being 
structural it is rather supplementary than neces- 
sary,—as, in the former case, where the polished 
granite is used jewelwise in panels, or the iron- 
work as filling in to apertures of various kinds’; 
and, in the second case, where the shafts are in 
jambs, as nook-shafts, scarcely to be regarded as 
members bearing arch-mouldings, or are wholly 
detached and placed for intermediate support 
of a lintel which without some very slight 
addition would seem too long in the bearing. 
This, we opine, was the view taken in each 





of the works has considerable merit; and we 
have only to regret that the general sireet 
architecture of London, and the suburbs, and 
that of private houses and of premises devoted 
to retail trade, is so different. 

Of all places that we know of,'even in Eng- 
land, London is the one where the greatest con- 
trast is found between the architecture of 
public and private buildings. It is not exactly 
that each man’s “proper mansion-house, and 
home,” “the theater of his hospitality,” “a 
kinde of private princedome,” does not seem 
“ to the possessors thereof” deserving “‘ by these 
attributes, according to the degree of the mas- 
ter, to be decently and delightfully adorned :” 
on the contrary, there is evidence of a conces- 
sion to the desire for decoration, and enough to 
afford proof that the desire is natural and must 
exist. The lack of art which is conjoined with 
increasing use of the details of decoration, only 
mis-shapen and misplaced, and with the re- 





tion for carrying on the features of the original 
work. In new Broad-street, at Austin-friars, 
one of the few buildings in the City with Gothic 
features, isin hand. Those features however are 
confined here to the pointed forms of arches to 
several of the windows, and the cusping to some 
of them. In one story the arches are low and 
stilted from impost mouldings and piers: in the 
ground-story the openings are of diverse form, the 
windows being large elliptic-arched lights with 
a central shaft. The National Bank, a four- 
storied building of nine bays of windows, with 
Italian dressings, and cornice, which last con- 
ceals the balustrade, and with a rusticated base- 
ment exhibiting some well-carved consoles, is 
opposite: there is good work in it, but the effect 
is spoiled by the curved form of the front, fol- 
lowing the line of the street, and by the painted 
name of the building. Broad-street seems to be 
the home of the different Marine Insurance 
Companies. Next to the large building of the 


case, by Professor Cockerell, judging from the | course to an increasing number of models, may |Ocean Marine Company already named, and 
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E. Goodchild, polished granite is used in door- | architectur: because, where the “master” | cluding carving of trusses and coats of arms to 
cases of the basement, and in the columns of the | is owner of sonse, he will claim his John} the stone basement. The building between the 
central doorway; but the material is a slate-| Bui! privi! ! doing what he likes with that | City Clab and Gresham House, occupied by a 
coloured kind; and this has advantages. Granite | which he « sown. “ What does it matter,” | Marine Insurance Company, is not a very recent 
for an entire base, or the ground-story of a | he save ' mild an ugly thing, or if as you | one, nor now that it has become black, is it a very 
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colour and polish, without other decoration,|does matter what is presented to the public unless what may be found in trusses to the 


coupled with the idea of strength, serves exactly 
the end aimed at, but indifferently realized, in 
the stone or cemented ground-story with rusti- 
cated work, of the common brick-built London 
house; whilst the use of plain granite in the base- 
ments of fronts in the City, is all the more to be 
commended, as the piers in the ground-story 
must be narrow, for the sake of light. Even as 
in some shop-fronts in the City, the use of 
granite for the entablature, as well as the piers, 
mitigates considerably the defect incidental to a 
basement that is generally of glass. To the 
east of the buildings in Lombard-street to which 
we have above referred, is one front of the 
Mounty Fire Office and Provident Life Office. 
The area in front of the Mansion House, how- 
ever, is not the only location in the same quarter | 








eye, and that as certain exhibitions are pre- door-heads, which have original character. There 
vented as being injurious to public order or/is the greatest possible contrast of treatment 
morals, it might be contended that what shocks | between this front, and that of the Marine In- 
or deteriorates the sense of beauty, which was| surance Company nearest to the Exchange, 
conferred on man for enjoyment, for cultivation, | where at least our claim for sculpture allusive 
and for enjoyment growing with the cultivation, | to the purpose of a building, as an essential to 
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mode of interference may be difficult, preserving carving too. The building, No. 10, Old Broad- 
the liberty of the subject; and it would now be street, in which are the offices of Messrs. 
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made special study of architecture. Now, in the 
buildings erected by public companies, there is 


of the City, where fine prospects are to be ob-| an architect, who is generally a person of some 
tained, and where the general effects and the | experience with committees; and, practically. 
details of the buildings suggest thoughts relating | the decision on points which make the character 
to the practice and the tendencies of modern of the design, becomes centered in him. The 
architecture. The works that may be seen at only injunctions laid upon him are such as this 
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street, are most remarkable as productions all, appreciation of decorative effect, or the belief 
except the Bank and the Auction Mart, of com- | that “taste pays,” seems to prevail in each of 
paratively recent date, and as the inauguration of the buildings in the City, of the class we are 
a veritable progression, still in process of achieve- | adverting to. The contrast with them, of such 
ment, in the architecture of a certain class of | adjacent premises as include shops is often 
works. By the way, it may be noted that the | great. Members meant to be decorative, are 
several authorities to whom is due the allotment | found in both; the application alone is different. 
of ground, east and west of the Exchange, to mere 
area of flagged pavement, by such disposition | 
effected aa arrangement of the utmost value | 
both to the Exchange, and to the many buildings | 
for which the spaces afford stations of observa- | In the new structures for the purposes of 
tion, or a foreground. From one convenient | banks or insurance offices, which do not happen 
point at the north-eastern corner of the Ex- to have the principal frontage to a court, there 
change, may be seen the Bank, the Sun Fire/ are no novel questions to be solved quickl 
Office, the North British and Mercantile Insur-! and with the possible result of loss of Parton ds 
ance Offices, already particularly referred to; | tural effect. Glass and iron need not enter into 
the Telegraph Offices, by Mr. Horace Jones (the the composition of the front to a great extent; 


* Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make,” 


building which was so much injured by fire | 
on Monday night); Mr. John Gibson’s Imperial 
Insurance Offices; the building next, in Broad- 
street, occupied by the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company and the London and Brazilian Bank ; 
and, again in Threadneedle-street, the Bank 
of London, formerly the Hall of Commerce; 
the City Bank, by Messrs. Moseley; the Bank 
of Australasia, by Mr. P. C. Hardwick; the 
building by Mr. Currey next to the last-named 
bank, westward, of which the ground-story was 
first of all a shop, but which now is entirely ap- 
propriated as chambers ; and the highly decora- 
tive red brick and stone building, by Mr. John 
Shaw, the upper floors of which are occupied as 
offices. Mr. I’Anson’s Royal Exchange Build- 
ings, in red brick and stone, occupy the greater 


windows may be large, and yet the basement 
may have appearance of solidity. The respect 
for the rights of adjoining owners, helps to 
dictate the manner of lighting the principal 
room of a bank, in great part from a lantern or 
skylight. 

But there are a considerable number of works 
at present in hand in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the north-east corner of the Exchange. 
Before naming some of them, we may mention 
that, looking down Bartholomew-lane, a new con- 
struction will be seen at the end. It is an 
extension of the front of the London and West- 
minster Bank, from Lothbury to the commence- 
ment of Throgmorton-street. The windows are 
exactly repeated; and the pier and statue ter- 
minating the old front have been removed, so as 





portion of the eastern side of the flagged area ; 
and the view southward shows the building of | 
the National Discount Company, which was de- 

signed by Messrs. Francis. Nearly all the build- | 
mgs we have just named as works of recent 
years, have been illustrated in our pages. Each | 





_to form the termination as before corresponding 


with one westward. But as the line of street 
becomes curved towards Throgmorton-street, the 
new effect is not equal to that of the original 
design ; and we do not quite see from the occupa- 
tion of the new premises, that there was justifica- 





novelty in many of the features introduced. It is 
an exemplification of the fact that mere novelty 
and ornamentation are not enough; and it is 
far from harmonizing with the uses to which it 
is put. Gresham House is a great structure 
that no one studying the architecture of the 
City, should omit to see, to gain an idea of the 
multitude of offices for which room and light 
have to be found, and which go to form the 
character of the City. Gresham House, however, 
is now far surpassed in extent by the buildings 
which have just been completed in Leadenhall- 
street. As Gresham House occupies the site of 
the old Excise Office ; the new East-India Cham- 
bers occupy that of the East-India House. The 
area is so extensive that there are several 
avenues of access, and for light, to the 
offices in the rearward part of the ground, and 
corresponding doorways in the facade in Leaden- 
hall-street. This fagade has the mouldings of the 
architraves of the windows somewhat elabo- 
rately ornamented; but though there is much 
merit in these, as well as in the central doorway, 
the length of the front, and want of recessed 
parts, give a general flatness. This, the India 
House avoided by the feature of the portico. 
That feature had a distinctive character, as in 
plan, which we are not exactly reconciled to 
losing. Indeed, the front was in several respects 
good, as also the arrangement of the entrance- 
hall, praised by Bartholomew. For general plan, 
few buildings could be worse than was the India 
House. The front to the new pile of offices, con- 
trasted with the old front, exemplifies an im- 
mense change in taste. It may be an advance; 
bat, that advance may yet be made, such 
merits as there were in the old work should 
not be forgotten. Owing chiefly to the black- 
ness of the front, and somewhat to the nar- 
rowness of the street, they were little appre- 
ciated. Mr, Currey’s work opposite, the front 
of the offices of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, though the rich 
ornamental details are not entirely harmonious, 
is one of the very best in the City of London. 
At the corner of Bishopsgate-street and Thread- 
needle-street, next to the South Sea House, a 
building has been commenced for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, of which Mr. John 
Gibson is architect. It is not yet sufficiently 
advanced in the front, for the ive cha, 
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racter to be minutely described. It will con- 
tain a fine room for the chief busi- 
ness of the bank, and externally an order of 
three-quarter Corinthian columns; but the 
reference to these does not give an idea of the 
decorative character, which will be partly de- 
rived from well-studied ornamentation, and from 
sculpture, which last is already considerably 
advanced. Great difficulties about “ancient 
lights,” and others connected with adjoining pro- 
perties, but similar to what are common in work 
in the City, attended the preparation of the 
drawings ; and a good design that was first made 
was ultimately abandoned. These difficulties 
had nearly occasioned one of those defects, an 
irregular rounded corner. After much negotia- 
tion and contrivance, the irregular curve has 
been exchanged for a better form. This com- 
pany, we may mention, has many buildings for 
branches in hand, in the country. 

Farther on in Bishopsgate-street is the build- 
ing appropriated to offices, and called Crosby 
House, which we have illustrated, noticeable as 
almost the only important work in this quarter 
of London, which is of decided Gothic character. 
It is by Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford. It is cer- 
tainly as meritorious, as it is remarkable for the 
elaboration of its ornament carved in stone. The 
general facing is red brick. 

It is impossible even to name every new work 
about Cornhill and Gracechurch-street; and 
thosein Fenchurch-street, Mincing-lane, and East- 
cheap must be left to the chance of some future 
opportunity. In Cornhill, there are one or two 
meritorious productions, besides those we have 
named, and besides Mr. Scott’s porch of St. 
Michael’s Church,—in particular the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
by Mr. Baker, and a work by Mr. T. H. 
Lewis; but these were particularly described 
by us some time ago. At present there is 
a gap which is to be filled by the East 
London Bank. In Gracecharch-street, after 
Mr. Kerr’s excellent work at the corner of East- 
cheap, the National Provident Institution, the 
most important thing is the Queen Insurance 
Building, a four-storied, narrow-fronted struc- 
ture, recessed between the adjoining houses, and 
having a three-light window with polished red 
granite shafts, to each story, in the centre; which 
last is slightly recessed,—the style generally of 
the work being Italian. The building is crowned 
by a statue of the Queen. Peculiar character is 
given to the front, by the use of two descrip- 
tions of stone, Portland and Bath apparently, in 
alternate courses. 

The most important building-work, recent, or 
at present in hand, however, is that in Lombard- 
street, and Clement’s-lane, briefly mentioned in 
our first article; and this seers to be of suffi- 
cient extent and decorative character, to justify 
a distinct article. 








WHAT IS THE INFLUENCE ON HEALTH 
OF THE OVERCROWDING OF DWELL- 
ING HOUSES AND WORKSHOPS? AND 
BY WHAT MEANS COULD SUCH OVER- 
CROWDING BE PREVENTED ?* 


TuE Council of the Association, having deter- 
mined on this as one of the special questions for 
discussion at the York meeting, have requested 
me to open the subject with a paper. The deep 
interest that I feel in it forbids me to refuse ; 
though as I brought my views before the Depart- 
ment at the London meeting, in 1862,+ and 
had urged them on the public for some years 
previously through various channels, I may seem 
to be telling an often-told tale. In this busy 
fighting world, however, a thing must be told 
many times before it will be heard; and the 
existing evils from inattention to this special 
matter are so enormous, so monstrous, so vitally 
important, that no amount of reiteration can be 
blamed or be deemed unnecessary so long as 
they remain unremedied. 

In the paper already before the Association 
I gave numerous special cases of overcrowding 
to show its prevalence, specially on that occasion 
in London ;—cases of overcrowding in dwelling- 
houses, workshops, barracks, and schools. I 
have re-visited within the last month many of 
the places described, and found them precisely 
in the same evil condition as before. Thus in 
Lincoln-court, Drury-lane, to which attention 





* Substance of address, by Mr. Godwin, delivered at 
Onan of Social Science Association, York, as else. 
where alluded to 





+ Bee the Transactions ” for that year, p. 594, 
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was directed, the first house examined on this 
last occasion contained thirty-seven persons in 
its eight rooms, and the second forty-five. In 
some of the houses, I was told, the number of the 
inhabitants was greater. Every room housed 
a family ; some surreptitiously three. To get 
at the truth, as in all these cases, was diffi- 
cult; but quite enough was admitted to prove 
that the conditions were not such as admit 
of healthful existence or decency. Of Char- 
lotte’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn, the same may be 
said. The medical officer of that district speaks, 
in his last report, of small three-roomed houses, 
each containing seven families huddled together 
as closely and almost as promiscuously as sheep 
in a fold. In unhappy Bethnal Green, in Mile- 
end New Town,— in fact, in every direction,—the 
same fearful state of things may be witnessed. 
The extent to which the evil is increased when 
illness prevails or death occars can scarcely be 
imagined. In one room, near the Caledonian- 
road, Islington, were found amidst a family, a 
child dead from scarlet fever, and another ill 
with the same complaint. No washing had been 
done for a fortnight, and the clothes which had 
been worn by the sick child, and those which 
had been taken off the dead one, were stowed in 
the bottom of a cupboard, where the food of the 
family was kept: there were dirty slops in the 
room and on the staircase; the window had 
never been opened since the sickness began. 
The woman who lived here had buried three 
children, and the one lying dead was the fourth 
lost. The remaining rooms of the house were 
densely crowded: the drainage was not good; 
and two other children had died in the same 
place not long before. Concerni~g most of our 
provincial towns, and I have examined many 


of them, similar statements have to be made and | either work or play with whole life. 
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“The breath of man is fatal to his fellows ;” 
more than that, it is fatal to himself. Man needs 
for healthfal breathing-space at least 500 cubic 
feet, with constant renewal of the air. In thou- 
sands of houses occupied as I have briefly de- 
scribed, each sleeper has not 100 ft. of space. I 
have seen scores of rooms, both in town and 
country, where they had even less. Health 
under such circumstances is simply impossible. 
Just as certainly as the taper dwindles, and 
ultimately expires in a jar from which a fresh 
supply of air is excluded, so does the vital power 
of man under similar circumstances grow less 
and less powerful, and ultimately cease. And 
even where some change in the air is going on 
unless this be adequate the air becomes sur- 
charged with poisonous matter, and does deadly 
work. It is now well known that there are cer- 
tain diseases of which the very essence is filth,— 
diseases which take no hold except where putre- 
fiable air or contaminated water affords means 
for their subsistence ; and of these diseases tens 
of thousands die. Typhus fever, the disease of 
the prime of life, has its source especially in such 
impurity of air as is produced by overcrowding, 
and is a constant cause of death, misery, and 
pauperism. We have ague where we do not 
drain: we have fever where we overcrowd. The 
money-loss through typhus fever alone, during 
the last twenty years, would have to be stated in 
millions. 

Even if death do not result, a low state of health 
becomes therule. “ Everybody in this country,” 
exclaimed Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, the other 
day, “ is alive ;’ and it expressed correctly what 
the Premier wished to convey. I say, however, 
speaking literally, that thousands in this country 
are only half alive, have never lived, and never 
Passing 


must be extended to Ireland and Scotland. The | the greater part of their time deprived of that 
medical officer of health of Liverpool, Dr. Trench, without which there is no life, pure air, a low 
is calling the attention of the corporation to the | state of health becomes chronic: they exist, 


great want of accommodation for skilled and | they do not live. 


An epidemic finds amongst 


unskilled artisans; saying that, in spite of | them its ready victims. On one occasion I sub- 
watchfulness on the part of the sanitary staff,| jected myself to such an atmosphere for some 
the tenants of single rooms take in lodgers, to} hours, and experienced a feeling of exhaustion 
the detriment of health and corafort. He ascribes | that was not overcome in two days afterwards. 


the consequent overcrowding of those which 


| 


the evil to the demolition of the poorer class of | Bad air takes away appetite, depresses the 
dwellings in the business parts of the town, and | spirits, lessens the vital power, and predisposes 


to more serious disease. A tendency is given 


still exist, with its natural consequence, social by it to seek the temporary relief of alcoholic 
birds of prey. The working classes there, as | stimulants; while the children dwelling thus 
elsewhere, show a strong objection to live in the | herded together lose all sense of decency, pro- 
suburbs, at a distance from their place of busi- | priety, and order, and go to recruit the ranks of 
ness ; and it is urged that there are still localities | the dangerous classes,—the products of society’s 
near the business centres of the town where | ignorance and guilty carelessness,—and pretty 
dwellings for the working classes could be built | dearly has society to pay for its carelessness. I 
profitably, either by philanthropists or specula-| have ventured to say elsewhere, and see no 
tors, and which would at the same time do away | reason to revoke it, that “it would be cheaper 


with much social discomfort and misery. 


I|to send children thus situate to a first-class 


could give descriptions of crowded dog-holes boarding-school, and put them in a way to be 


seen by myself in Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 


| 
and elsewhere, that would appal the reflective. become, as they probably will, 


fairly healthy and wise, than to allow them to 
thieves and 


But it cannot be necessary. A few words must | prostitutes. It is not even a question between 
be said, however, touching the country districts, | prevention and cure. Educate the children 


as it must not be imagined that this evil is 
confined to large towns. 
again found cottages with two sleeping-rooms, 
very small and low, containing in one a man 
and his wife and six or seven children, and in 
the other two, three, and even four lodgers in 
the shape of farm labourers or navvies. In 
Buckinghamshire, in Norfolk, in Sussex, I have 
found at night nine, ten, and more persons in a 
room not large enough for healthful occupation 
by one; and when to this damaging proceeding 
are added, as is often the case, no drainage, in- 
sufficient “ closet”’ accommodation, and decom- 
posing refuse scattered aboat the outside, no 
wonder need be expressed at the prevalence of 
fever, the dying off of the children, and a low 
state of morality on the part of those who 
survive. It is scarcely necessary to multiply 
instances proving the universality of this evil 
overcrowding. Take one more utterance, and 
that from the Sister Isle. It is the picture of 
a hovel, such as is not uncommon in the western 
part of Ireland, given by the medical officer of 
health for Sligo (Dr. Tucker). It is the home 
of a small farmer, the tenant of a nobleman: 
and is 12 ft. broad and 24 ft. long. “ The 
domestic circle, happy family, or menagerie that 
dwelt therein consisted,” he says, “of a sick 
man, his wife, four daughters, one son, three 
cows, one horse, two calves, wo pigs, and some 
poultry, all in one common undivided house,— 
no partition.” Generally the pigs were under 
the beds, the people in them, and the poultry 
overhead. The condition of the air,—the sort 
of life enjoyed by the occupants, may be ima- 
gined. 





downwards to convicts, and cure is very nearly 


I have again and impossible. If you would do anything you musi 


prevent.”’* 

That great change in this material condition is 
nec before any attempt to elevate, morally 
and intellectually, the classes to which I am 
alluding can be to any extent successful, I have 
scores of independent witnesses to testify, be- 
yond my own conviction, the result of long and 
earnest consideration of the subject. The vicar 
of Brompton, for example (Dr. Irons), writes to 
me what dozens of hard-worked clergymen to 
whom I have put the question have replied,— 
“ It is literally impossible for the clergy to raise 
the condition of the population in these over- 
crowded places. They who aid in bringing 
about improvement in this respect are coadju- 
tors to Christian missions. May God bless their 
efforts.” “I ask,” says the Bishop of Ripon, “if 
all the labour of parochial clergy and City mis- 
sionaries be not thrown away upon a popula- 
tion so circumstanced ? Does not the same state 
of things go on from year toyear? Is there any 
moral improvement in the mass, so long as the 
physical condition is unchanged? I have pnt 
the question to men who have faithfully toiled 
for years in these dens of London, and the 
answer is invariably the same. No general im- 
pression is made.” 

The disastrous influences, moral and physical, 
of overcrowding being seen, the second question 
now arises, How could it be prevented? In 
reply, I must reiterate my conviction that the 
first step should be the application of the Act 





* “ Another Blow for Life,” (Allen & Co.) 
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for regulating Common Lodging-houses to all | 


houses let in tenements to, say, more than two 
families ;—that each house so let should be 
registered, inspected, and regulated. Moreover, 
that this step should be taken immediately. To 
meet the cry against “ interference with English- 
men’s homes,” the assertion that want of means 
enforces the herding together that is found, I 
would repeat the observation, that a man is not 
allowed to poison with drugs or knock on 
the head those who are dependent on him 
because he is poor, neither should he be al- 
lowed on that ground, or because it is done 
in a room for which he pays rent, to kill them 
with bad air. The spread of knowledge (and 
this should be aided in all ways) will do some- 
thing towards lessening the evil; the removal 
of houses wholly unfitted for occupation by a 
number of families, and the provision of proper 
dwellings at a moderate rent will do more: but 
even the supply of these desiderata, could it be 
effected even more immediately than seems at 
all likely, would not, in my opinion, obviate the 
necessity for the immediate interference I have 
called for to protect men and women against 
their own acts and in defence of the rising gene- 
ration and the innocent. Overcrowd a room and 
the infant is the first to suffer,—it pines and 
dies. Again, the fever generated in one of the 
courts of the Coram-street district finds its 
second crop of victims in Russell-square. Nearly | 
300 years ago the evil was seen, and to a certain 





extent fought against by the infliction of penal- 
ties; for in the reign of Queen Elizabeth a 
decree was issued which enacted that “ no 
owner or occupier of any cottage shall place or 
willingly suffer any more families than one to 
cohabit therein; in pain to forfeit to the lord of 
the leet 10s. for every month he so continues 
them together.” 

The view which I have been urging for some 
years is, I am glad to say, obtaining acceptance, 
as I might prove by a number of letters from 
all parts of the kingdom ; while independent ob- 
servers and writers are proposing the same 
remedy. Thus Dr. Mapother, the medical officer 
of health for Dublin, after alluding to Gill’s- 
square, Yellow-court, the passages off Pill-lane, 
Beresford-street, and Greek-street, some of which 
I know and I can testify as to their miserable 
condition and evil productions, says,— The chief 
cause which leads to such places being inhabited 
at all, and their never being improved, is the 
system of house jobbing which exists all over the 
poorer parts of Dublin. They are let at low 
rates, though indeed the highest that can be ex- 
tracted from the miserable tenants, and not one 
penny is ever expended in trying to make them 
decent habitations. I believe, however, that 
with the energetic efforts to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Common Lodging-house Act, and 
the Towns’ Amendment Act just passed, to which 
I am of opinion (he continues) a system of 
licensing the proprietors of any house under a 
certain value let in tenements might be advan- 
tageously added, and with aid of some wealthy 
and benevolent citizens, who will build fit dwell- 
ings for our city poor, the lamentable con- 
dition I have so inadequately sketched will be 
bettered.” 

The Times, in commenting on my previous 
paper said,—“ The Legislature has a right 
to interfere at least on behalf of the inno- 
cent victims of their landlords’ or neigh- 
bours’ negligence; and by fixing a statutable 
minimum of breathing-room in cases where such 
protection shall be proved to be most needed, 
may gradually enlighten public opinion on this 
subject.” Other influential journals went even 
farther in support of the proposition, and 
at the conference on the dwellings of the 
labouring classes, held at the instance of the 
Council of the Society of Arts in May last, the 
meeting came to the resolution that the Legis- 
lature might procure better dwelling-places for 
the poorer classes by, amongst other steps, “the 
improvement of the Lodging-house Act, as re- 
gards provision for sanitary purposes, and giving 
greater power to inspecting officers.” 

Very large numbers of houses in the business 
centres of London, tenanted by the poor, and the 
industrious classes, have been destroyed, not 
only for railways, but to give place to warehouses, 
printing establishments, offices, and such like; 
and although, knowing the miserable nature of 
many of these places,—their total unfitness for 
occnpation,—I cannot, as some do, deplore this 
removal in an unqualified manner, it must be 
urged as a cogent reason why efforts should 
be made to supply fresh homes of a better 
character. The call for these eomes from 





more classes than one, A respectable jour- 
neyman tailor, for example, writes as follows, 
and his letter represents several others addressed 
to me. “I hear,” he says, “of the great pro- 
gress made in providing dwellings for the less 
affluent classes, and of the liberality of the rail- 
way companies in connexion therewith. So far 
so good. But, sir,allow me to speak for those 
who are circumstanced like myself. We are 
compelled to live in a given locality. Our em- 
ployer cannot employ workmen who live out of 
the neighbourhood ; the master-tailor must have 
his hands within a few minutes’ walk of his 
establishment. What can be done for us but 
altering existing buildings, such as the Alhambra, 
which is in the market, the old Cosmorama, also 
untenanted, or the empty houses in St. Martin’s- 
court? Pray, sir, plead for us to whom cheap 
dwellings out of town and very low fares are of 
no avail. I have only to add, that as the number 
of houses decreases in London the rents rise 
accordingly.” 

Several large structures to be let in lodgings 
are in progress at this time in the metropolis, at 
the cost of the Corporation of London, the 
Peabody trustees, and other bodies, and will do 
some little towards supplying the want, but very 
little as compared with the magnitude of the 
population to be dealt with. In the mean- 
while the old houses remain unimproved, and 
capitalists and speculators find it pays better to 
erect houses for another class. 

Amongst the causes that contribute more or 
less to this evil, is the unequal manner in which 
parish rates are levied in different parts of the 
metropolis and elsewhere. Last year, for ex- 
ample, we see that, while in Mile-end New Town 
the rating amounted to 7s. in the pound; in St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, it was only 2s. 114d. 
There is no doubt that the heavy rates in poor 
districts has the effect of preventing improve- 
ment in the dwellings of the poor and indus- 
trious classes. Moreover, in places where a high 
levy is made, capitalists and speculators are even 
less disposed than elsewhere to erect such build- 
ings as are needed, although it is in such locali- 
ties they are more particularly required. 

Many other points, such as the forcing of 
railway companies destroying dwellings to erect 
a certain number elsewhere; the cheapening of 
house-building; the improvement of existing 
dwellings; the desirability of laws enabling 
working men more easily to invest their savings 
in obtaining a house for themselves, occur to me 
for discussion ; but I prefer to leave these topics 
to the speakers who will follow me, contenting 
myself with setting forth a general statement of 
the case, and urging the one importhnt step, the 
extension of the powers of the Lodging-house 
Act. This, if all the other remedies were put 
into operation, would, I think, still be necessary 
to prevent the frightful loss of health and life, 
and the degradation of morals produced by over- 
crowding. 

I must now hasten to a close; but, before 
ending this paper (written too hurriedly, under 
the pressure of other occupations), must refer, 
though briefly, to the overcrowding that prevails 
in workshops, schools, barracks, and ships; and 
urge that the protecting supervision sought for 
ought not to be confined to dwelling-houses. 

In some barracks, both at home and in the 
colonies, though the condition of the soldier has 
been much improved since attention was first 
directed, about six years ago, to the neglect of 
sanitary arrangements in their rooms, continued 
fevers prevail and are mainly attributable to 
overcrowding, aided by imperfect drainage. The 
same cause on board ship often leads to dreadful 
mortalities, not to speak of the less damage to 
health which escapes observation, or is wrongly 
attributed to other causes. 

The workrooms of milliners, artificial flower- 
makers, and others who employ large numbers 
of young women and girls, remain for the most 
part as they were before attention had been 
specially directed to them,—filled to danger- 
point and beyond it. At the close of the last 
season, I examined the workrooms of two first- 
class milliners and dress-makers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Regent-street, both employing more 
than sixty girls, and found that each worker had 
not 140 cubic feet of breathing-space, instead of 
500 feet. In bad weather, when the windows 
are shut, and worse still at night, when unven- 
tilated gas-burners are flaring in covery di- 
rection, the atmosphere is poison. What 
wonder that the faces of many of the girls were 
swollen and tied up; that a certain number are 
usually away ill; and that consumption is a not 


unusual result? The census of 1861 shows that 
| 


there are in London, of different ages, nearly 
55,000 milliners and dressmakers,—an army of 
martyrs needing our care. It is to be 

that the Commission appointed in 1861 to in- 
quire relative 2. oa, employments of 
y persons ughout the country, and onl 
wbaeng Averor cid to look for information pacing 
ing the places in which such persons are em- 
ployed,—without knowing something of which, as 
they rightly say in their first circular, no sound 
and practical conclusions as to the means of 
improving their condition can be arrived at,—will 
make themselves fully informed as to the over- 
crowding of which I am speaking, with its 
miserable results, morally and physically; and 
will devise means effectually to stay it in work- 
shops and manufactories. 

To obtain a remedy for the widely-spread evil 
in other directions; to prevent the money-loss, 
the lowering of health, the moral degradation, 
and the destruction of life it causes, I earnestly- 
invoke the aid of all who have power to assist. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS IN YORK. 
THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Tue York meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation has passed off very satisfactorily, and, it 
may be hoped, usefully. Lord Brougham in the 
delivery of his address (on the evening of the 
22nd ult.) was clearer in his utterance than on 
some previous occasions, and carried through 
the business of the week with unabated vigour. 
The Working Men’s meeting on the following 
evening was a fine sight; the Festival Concert 
Room being crammed with an attentive and ap- 
preciating audience. Some excellent speeches 
were delivered. The experiment of setting apart 
days for the discussion of special subjects will 
probably be considered successful. On the next 
occasion, however, should the practice be con- 
tinued, a special reporter should be provided in 
each department. The reporters for the public 
journals are forced, of course, to confine them- 
selves to salient points. The proceedings have 
been fully reported from this point of view both in 
the London and provincial papers. We give some 
particulars of what took place in the Health De- 
partment, presided over by Sir Charles Hastings. 

At the first meeting, the special question for 
discussion was,— 


The Utilization of Sewage. 


Mr. R. Rawlinson opened the discussion with 
a paper on the question “What are the best 
Means for disposing of the Sew of Towns ?” 
He said the question had excited much interest, 
had involved costly expenditure, and elaborate 
inquiries during the last ten years. If reports, 
blue-books, and evidence Bae | have settled the 
question, it would not have been necessary to 
discuss it in that department; but the evidence 
was so widely various that an outside inquirer 
was fairly bewildered by the mass of contradic- 
tion offered to his notice. The disposal of town 
sewage had been met in some recent instances 
with a demand to abolish sewers and return to a 
“judicious use of cesspools.” But those who 

vocated a return to Is had not made 
themselves fully acquainted with the evils in- 
volved by a retention of refuse near and within 
dwelling-houses until putrid fermentation set in 
and the most deadly forms of disease prevailed. 
Modern sewerage and drainage work had un- 
questionably fouled rivers, and there was a strong 
desire expressed on behalf of proprietors and 
populations resident on the banks of rivers to 
prevent such fouling by forbidding any discharge 
of town and house sewage into rivers. In the 


metropolis, works of eine ge 2 magnitude 
were in course of construction, the estimated 


cost of which was five millions and a half. But 
these works, gigantic and costly as they were, 
would only imperfectly intercept sewage from 
the river within the boundaries of the metropolis, 
to discharge the concentrated volume into the 
tidal river a few miles nearer the , and 
where, most probably, it would be found that 
the brackish water and sewage would be more 
noxious than if continuously diluted in the fresh- 
water portion of the river. The history of 
leprosy, plague, black fever, sweaty sickness, and 
the modern scourges of typhus and cholera, 
showed that they occurred where sanitary laws 
had been matically broken. When the 
population of England and Wales did not exceed 
five millions, the occasional destruction of human 
life in London and other cities amounted in a 
year to a moiety of the entire population. In 
1665, the population of London was estimated 
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at 384,000, and the deaths by plague in 
September and October of that year were 8,500 
a@ week, equal with the population of modern 
London to 60,000 a week, and to the destruction 
of a million and a half of human lives, or half 
the population, in a year. All the elements of 
plague and cholera existed in the world at this 
day. They had the evidence of that fact in the 
accounts from India, and the foul cities of the 
East, where plague was ever present. At this 
moment yellow fever was ravaging some of our 
West Indian Islands, and a medical commission 
was investigating the causes of leprosy in the 
British Indian ions. Just as in Russia, 
Italy, Turkey, India, and China were found the 

of a past civilisation still existing, so might 
yet be found cities without sewers or pavements, 
with houses without ventilation or sunlight, and 
where in dry weather the streets were filled with 
dust, and in wet weather with putrid garbage 
and mud. We could still investigate cause and 
effect in foul cities with high rates of mortality, 
and on the other hand in cities where sanitary 
improvements had been made, and where the 
rate of mortality had been proportionately 
diminished. He deprecated any return to the 
system of cesspools. His practical conclusions 
were that medical evidence and experience 
proved the modern system of sewering, drain- 
ing, water supply, and a use of water-closets, 
improved the health of the inhabitants. The 
evidences were to be found in returns from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Alnwick, Morpeth, Pen- 
rith, Carlisle, Lancaster, Ormskirk, Preston, 
Wigan, Chorley, Macclesfield, North Shields, 
Sunderland, Ely, Worksop, Worthing, Salisbury, 
and many other places. Towns were purified, 
but streams were fouled by putrid sewage. The 
sewage of cesspools contained foul deposits, 
which, washed out by heavy falls of rain, poisoned 
fish. Fresh sewage, as at Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, Carlisle, Penrith, Buxton, and 
we fish. Sewage was injurious to all 
rivers, from which it was necessary to abstract 
water for domestic uses; the admission of sewage 
to such rivers should be rigidly prohibited. Sew- 
age was beneficial to agriculture where applied 
to the land. The available value of sewage 
would depend upon local contingencies which 
could only be estimated when all the elements 
were known. The chemist’s test and value 
formed only one item in the consideration. Sew- 
age irrigation works should be as simple and 
economical as possible. Gravitation and surface 
irrigation, as at Croydon, should be made avail- 
able wherever practicable. If steam pumping 
power was necessary, open canal-like tanks, 
open carriers, and surface irrigation, should 
be adopted. No lift should be attempted 
greater than was necessary to allow the 
sewage to flow by simple gravity. Sewage 
irrigation might be carried on over the same 
ground for an indefinite period, as was proved 
by some of the land near Edinburgh, which had 
been regularly irrigated for upwards of two cen- 
turies. No known or tried form of precipitating 
sewage so as to obtain a portable solid manure 
had ever been made to pay in Great Britain. 
The utilisation, so as to purify town sewage, 
ought to be imperative, as at Croydon. Experi- 
ments, so far as they had beeu carried, indi- 
cated that comparatively large volumes of sew- 
age (5,000 tons per annum per acre) paid better 
than the distribution of smaller quantities. 
Sewage was continuously produced, and should 
be as continuously utilised. This would be ac- 
complished most easily and cheaply by having 
at command a proper proportion of sand to act 
as a filter. Sand gravel, or a combination of 
sand gravel and loam, would form the best 
natural filters. Heavy clay lands should be 
avoided, excepting for moderate irrigation. 
Sewage was not equally rich at all times of the 
twenty-four hours. In sewers which regularly 
discharged fresh sewage, as at Carlisle, Wigan, 
and all towns sewered on true principles, night 
sewage and day sewage differed materially. At 
Carlisle analysis had shown that, from ten 
o'clock p.m. to eight a.m., discharge from the 
outlet sewer was almost entirely subsoil water, 
There was, as might be expected, an increase in 
yolume and strength in the morning about nine 
o'clock; at noon; and again from six to eight 
o'clock p.m. In Carlisle, and Wigan, with 
85,000 inhabitants each, and with some 6,000 
houses drained, there was no expenditure below 
the surface in the sewers to remove solids, The 
daily flow of water was sufficient to erve the 
sewers clean. Earthenware pipes, from 9 in. to 
4 in. in internal diameter, made the best house- 
drains, and, when carefully laid, did not choke. 





Two or three towns might be named as examples 
of this use of small earthenware pipes with suc- 
cess, namely, Carlisle, Lancaster, Wigan, Swan- 
sea, and West Ham, near London, where several 
acres of land which had been built upon were 
from 6 ft. to 10 ft. below the high water of the 
river Thames adjoining. The sewering of towns 
on correct principles ought to be promoted, so as 
to insure cleanliness, comfort, and health; as 
such improvements were of national importance, 
because cleanliness, comfort, and health tended 
to reduce pauperism, drunkenness, lunacy, and 
crime. The pollution of rivers and streams 
ought to be prevented, because property was 
depreciated in value, and the waters were in- 
juriously tainted by it. Parliamentary authority 
was needed to give enabling powers to deal with 
sewage as generated in the several river drain- 
age areas. There must be imperative action and 
power of uniformity of rating over the whole 
area benefited. 

Other papers on the same subject were read 
by Dr. Bird, Mr. J. Walker, and Dr. Bishop. 

Lord Robt. Montague said that as he presided 
over the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on this subject, he wished to make some 
remarks on the question. He observed that 
Mr. Rawlinson’s views somewhat differed from 
those which he had presented to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. [This Mr. 
Rawlinson denied.} The Kugby experiments 
had not been properly or fairly conducted. 
Mr. Rawlinson had denounced many of the ex- 
tensive schemes for the utilization of sewage; 
but the promoters of these schemes were not 
men who were apt to rush to ruin, but who had 
made careful calculations before entering upon 
them. He then quoted extracts from the evi- 
dence laid before the select committee to show 
the impure state of many of the rivers of Eng- 
land, and the deleterious effect they produced on 
the health of the people. He thought they would 
agree with the unanimous decision of the com- 
mittee that sewage ought no longer to be thrown 
into rivers, and the only place where they could 
put it was the land. Whether it paid or not, 
they must utilize it in o liquid state; but he 
believed that if the arrangement were ju- 


agriculture would be an immense benefit to the 


disease would be diminished; we should have 
purer water; benefit the farmer by giving him 
a cheap and most fertilizing manure; and aug- 
ment the wealth of the landowners from a source 
which would not impoverish any other class of 
the community. Sureiy those were inducements 
why we should carry out a complete system of 
utilizing sewage. It was an axiom of the late 
Mr. Austin, of the Board of Health, that the 
elements of the food we consumed were meant 
to be returned to the earth to be utilized again. 
If they were returned to the earth they would 
raise substances for the food of man; if they 
were left upon the earth they would breed pes- 
tilence and spread disease through the country. 

Mr. Bracebridge, of Birmingham, offered some 
observations ; and 

Mr. Henry Roberts told Mr. Rawlinson (who 
had spoken very severely of the filthy state of 
continental cities) that an immense improve- 
ment had taken place in those cities, and that we 
in England must not suppose ourselves to be the 
only nation that had progressed on the path of 
sanitary reform. 

Dr. Lankester spoke upon the absolute neces- 
sity for removing fever-breeding filth from the 
neighbourhood of dwelling-houses, and upon the 
applicability of liquid sewage as manure. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Newlands, 
borough engineer of Liverpool, and other gen- 
tlemen ; and, on the motion of the Chairman, it 
was resolved :— 

“ That this meeting regards the sewage of towns as of 
undoubted value as a fertiliser of the soil; and while 
recognising the importance of getting rid of it as a source 
of disease from houses, is decidedly of opinion that the 
true destination of sewage is the soil; and, therefore, 
strongly recommends the continuance of all efforts to 
divert it from rivers, and to distribute it over the land of 
the country,” 


Saturday was appropriated to the question of 


Overcrowding. 
The discussion was opened with an address by 
Mr. Godwin, which will be found on another 4 
Mr. Holmes read a paper on “ The . 








diciously carried out it could be made to pay, | 
and trusted that the people would insist on | 
Parliament dealing with the question. He! 


enlarged upon the great money value of the| 
solid manure that might be obtained, and argued | 
that its universal application to the purposes of | insisted in all cases upon a certain amount of 


country. Taxes would be reduced ; sickness and | chimneys, 
|health. This Act had been found to work most 





crowding and Mortality of the Borough of 
Leeds.” The facts stated in this paper showed 
that the rate of mortality was very rapidly 
increasing ; that in 1861 it was 25 per 1,000; in 
1862 it rose to 27; and last year the death-rate 
was 32 per 1,000. The board of guardians had 
reported that this unsatisfactory state of things 
was in part due to the overcrowding of dwell- 
ings; and it had been estimated that at least 
2,000 houses were required in addition to those 
already existing. In one case it was found that 
a cellar contained four beds. In one was a man, 
his wife, and three children; in another, two 
men; in the third and fourth, a man and woman 
in each; making a total of eleven persons, in 
addition to two dogs. The dimensions of the 
cellar were 12 ft. by 11 ft., and 54 ft. high. 
Another cellar contained three beds. In one 
were three men; in a second, a man, woman, 
and child; and in the third, one woman. 

Dr. Markham expressed his surprise that em- 
ployers of labour had not been called upon more 
than they had been to provide proper dwellings 
for those whom they employed in their business. 
He argued that employers required labour; 
those who had their labour to dispose of required 
houses. The Government should declare that 
houses of a certain description should be pro- 
vided ; and if they were not provided, then the 
labourer should not live there, and the employer 
would then find ont that he could not get labour 
unless he provided an adequate supply of dwell- 
ings. It might be said that this would interfere 
with industry. He admitted that it would do so, 
and would be glad if such were the result of his 
proposition; for why should the working classes 
be compelled to live in unhealthy dwellings, in 
order to put money into the pockets of their 
employers ? 

Mr. Rawlinson said that as the evil was a 
national one, so ought also to be the remedy. 
The parishes of the country were now losing a 
great deal of money by diseases consequent upon 


ithe overcrowding of houses, and the parishes 


should be armed with powers to compel owners 
of property to provide better accommodation, or 
to shut up lodging-houses where proper accom- 
modation did not exist. There were now about 
500 places in the United Kingdom where the 
Local Government Act was in force, and under 
its provisions it was required that the plans of 
all houses about to be built should be in the first 
instance submitted to the local authorities, who 


ventilation, and a proper supply of windows, 
and other matters conducive to 


beneficially. 

Dr. Lankester referred to the inequality of the 
death-rates in various districts of the metropolis, 
as constituting a difficulty in the way of apply- 
ing any legislative enactments to the remedy of 


|the evil of overcrowding. Unless they could 


deal with property in a manner which had never 


| yet been attempted, and compel persons to ex- 


pend money in the improvement of their pro- 
perty, there was little hope of improving the 
existing state of things. As officer of health for 
the district of St. James’s, it would not be pos- 
sible for him to eject all persons out of lodging- 
houses beyond a certain prescribed number ; and 
even if he were to do so one day there would be 
no security that on the next day the rooms would 
be again as much overcrowded as before. 

Mr. M‘Gowan said they must rely upon private 
benevolence as a remedy for the evil, and looked 
with considerable doubt upon the agency of 
legislation as a means of putting an end to an 
admitted evil. 

Mr. Holmes, in reply to the suggestion that 
employers should find dwelling-houses for those 
whom they employed, stated that in some cases, 
and especially among the coal-owners, houses 
were provided for the pitmen. But it so hap- 
pened that in the event of any dispute between 
the employers and the employed the pitmen re- 
mained in the house, and refused to pay any 
rent, or, on the other hand, the employers ejected 
the men when they were not at work for them, 
and this frequently led to scenes of great violence 
and disorder. He suggested as a remedy that 
the working classes should be encouraged to act 
for themselves in the matter, and by the aid of 
building societies and other agencies provide 
dwellings for themselves. 

Mr, Godwin having replied, the department 
ultimately passed the following resolution, 
in accordance with his views, moved by the 
President :— 

bed this i 

That mepting, 


rightly appreciating the fearful 
evils, both moral 


physical, resulting from over- 
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crowding, are strongly impressed with the desirability of 
extending the operations of the Lodging-house Act to 
houses let to more than two families, and strongly recom- 
mend to the council of the Association the early consi- 
deration of the steps that might usefully be taken with 
that end in view.” 


Infant Mortality 


was the subject of discussion on Monday, and 
Dr. Husband, of York, read a paper on “ Its 
Canse and Remedy.” In the outset he spoke of 
infant mortality as robbing the country of that 
which would have proved a source of wealth. 
He then proceeded to quote statistics from the 
registrar-general’s returns and other sources, of 
the births and deaths of children in England and 
Wales. Of those born in 1862, 56,960 males 
and 44,413 females died under one year old. In 
the same year, 178,000 children died under five 
years old—both classes—from contagious diseases, 
constitutional defects, and violent deaths; the 
latter being only 1,600 odd. From fever 19,696 
of these children die before reaching the age of 
one year; and nearly 17,000 of this number die 
from preventible diseases. 1,000 die from the 
want of breast nourishment; but in this case 
the returns are not satisfactory. 16,000 die 
from pneumonia; and one-sixth, as he had 
shown, from preventible diseases. Among the 
latter he named as causes of disease the want of 
proper sanitary arrangements and the want of 
physical stamina to resist disease. Everything, 
he remarked, which lowers the standard of 
health, which depresses the human frame, 
makes it a prey to disease. Among the causes 
of infant mortality he named the question 
of diet, and said that the deaths arose from 
the want of proper nourishment and the 





generation, and even now we may see it and re- 
joice. Already the average term of human life 
is increasing, year by year, in England and 
Wales, owing to better drainage, freer ventila- 
tion, a wider diffasion of the comforts of life, 
and greater moderation in the use of fermented 
liquors. Already the wisdom of John Wesley, 
that apostle of the last century, who said that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, has been practi- 
cally accepted by the nation. Already the indisso- 
luble connexion between physical and moral 
law is admitted by most thinking men. Nor is 
this kingdom the only part of her Majesty’s 
dominions in which sanitary science is being 
studied, and hygienic improvements carried out. 
Even in our*Indian empire, where the condition 
of nearly 200 millions of human beings has been 
too long a reproach to our rule, we can see the 
advent of a wise policy destined to elevate a 
population ignorant and abject to the benefits 
of Western civilisation. It must be a matter 
of congratulation to this Association that one 
of our members, and one who has taken a 
deep interest in our proceedings, is now guiding 
the destinies of India. Sir John Lawrence has 
paid much attention to sanitary investigations ; 
and I understand that one of the last steps he 
took before sailing to the scene of his viceregal 
labours was to obtain from the office of the Asso- 
ciation the valuable papers of Miss Nightingale 
on health in India, and others bearing on the 
same subject. The circulation of that paper, 
which has just been reprinted by the council, 
may have much effect on the sanitary condition 
of the native population, as well as of Europeans 
resident in the East ; and it is gratifying to learn 
that exertions have already been made to im- 





want of knowledge of artificial food. Milk 
contains all the elements necessary for the 
growth of the child and the maintenance of 
proper health; and here he mentioned inci- 
dentally that while the poor people required an 
additional supply of milk, there were country 
places where it was largely given to feed the 
pigs. Next to the want of proper nourishment, 
he named as a great cause of infant mortality, 
“excessive feeding,’ and another cause was 
“irregular feeding.” One-fifth of the whole of 
the children born in England die from convul- 
sions, and these convulsions were largely con- 


tributed to by improper food and impure air. | 


The mistake of the poor people was, that when 
a child was ill they must keep it warm, regard- 
less of pure air. No more fatal mistake could 
be made. Clothe the child as much as you 
please, but give it pure air. The greatest of all 
causes of infant mortality were to be found in 
“ Dalby,” “ Godfrey,” and all such nuisances, 
which were only so many excuses for improper 
management. Another cause of the infant mor- 
tality was the employment of mothers in other 
than domestic institutions. The remedy for the 
existing evil he then proceeded to point out. 
We must reform the habits of the people—give 
the mother her own pursuits in her own home ; 
and above all, endeavour to raise the intelligence 


prove the health of the presidential towns of 
| Calcutta and Bombay. More encouraging still 
jis it to know that many of the natives are 


|turning their attention to these questions, and 


| that a society of native medical practitioners, 


having for its object, among others, the hygienic 
improvement of their country, has recently been 
formed in Bengal. England may thus be destined 
to spread a knowledge of sanitary science over 
the globe, to set an example to other peoples of 
obedience to the physical laws laid down by the 
Almighty, and, in the words of Milton’s magni- 
ficent prose, “to lead the nations in the way of 
life.’ But whether England herself have the 
wisdom to walk in this way, and whether others 
follow or not therein, be assured that in the ob- 
servance of these immutable principles the per- 
manent prosperity of states is bound up. As 
the Scripture says, “ God is not mocked,” and 
His laws are not broken with impunity :— 


** The sword of Heaven is not in haste to strike, 
Nor yet doth linger.” 








THE MOUNTAIN HOMES OF NORTH 
WALES. 


** As the home, so the people.” 





of the parents, and show them that, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, it is more profit- 
able to keep children in health than in sickness. 
Where education was low, as in Lancashire, 
infant mortality was the greatest. His sugges- 
tions for preventing infant mortality were, the 
appointment of officers of public health in every 
district in the country, to watch over and to 
introduce measures for the preservation of public 
health, and next that Government should assist 
in diffusing information on this question. 

Dr. Trench followed with a paper on infant 
diseases of Liverpool. The papers led to an 
interesting discussion, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to the following effect :— 

“That this section, feeling that the great mortality of 
children under five years of age is entirely due to re- 
movable causes, is of opinion that a large amount of 
infant ae due to the ignorance of mothers of the 
way in which their children should be managed, and their 
carelessness of the welfare of their offspring ; and recom- 
mends, for the purpose of checking the latter, a “= 
batlel o ail deaths in which a eae tention! curthents 

been obtained.” 

On Tuesday the business of the departments 
was commenced with the address of Sir Charles 
Hastings as president of the Health Section, in 
which he reviewed the subjects that had been dis- 
cussed. At the close Sir Charles said,— Looking 
at the great advances already made, and the 
many efforts that we see originated around us, we 
may have good hope for the fature. The time will 
assuredly come when the laws of health will be 
generally known and obeyed throughout the 
community. None of us are likely to reach that 


Dvurineé a trip from the noisy world for a few 
days, 
“ O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink,’ 
(Cowper. ) 


I put on your sanitary spectacles,* and beg to 
send a few notes of that which came under ob- 
servation, thinking that you will be interested 
and your readers amused. 

The arrival in the little town of Llangollen, 
a place of resort by tourists, was most agreeable 
after the inconvenience experienced by the rail- 
way changes, and the offensive transit through 
the intolerable smoke and unromantic views of 
Birmingham, alias the “ black country.” 

The ride of ten miles from Llangollen to 
Corwen, through Glyn Dyfrdwy, or the valley of 
the Dee (Telford’s admirable road being formed 
at a great ‘elevation at the side of the Berwyn 
range of mountains), is exceedingly picturesque, 
the country mountainous and varied, and only 
requires some continental appellation to render 
it fashionable. 

Corwen is full of historic interest connected 
with the exploits of Owen Glyndwr, at whose 
birth the “ heavens were all on fire, the earth 
did tremble,” and “the goats ran from the 
mountains.”+ The goats have certainly dis- 
appeared, and pigs now extensively flourish in 
their place. Drains are laid in Corwen, leading 
to the Dee, and some forty improved cottages 
have been built by Mr. Lewis, postmaster ; but 


* Id. est—“ London Shadows,” ‘Town Swamps and 
Social Bridges,” ‘‘ Another Blow for Life,’ &c., directed 
a rene state of the humble population.— 





still there is much to complain of,—one closet 
only to six cottages continues. The rent of the 
cottages varies, at 21., 4l., and 51. per annum; a 
shop, with kitchen, two bed-rooms, &c., 8l. per 
annum. The rent of land is from 11. 10s. to 31. 


per acre; in the meadows 41. acre. 

The “ Hand-Book of English Ecclesiology,” in 
alluding to the churches of North Wales, cor- 
rectly describes them as being of a very mean 
description, mainly to be attributed to the 
poverty and scanty population of the district,— 
with little or nothing of distinct architectural 
character,— features coarse and rude, appa- 
rently of late date,—little work earlier than 
Perpendicular,—extremely small,—no marked 
division of chancel or aisles,—and resembling 
barns or cottages rather than churches. This 
picture is mainly true; there are, however, some 
noticeable features which will gratify the archi- 
tectural student. 

Corwen Church is Early English, with chan- 
cel, transepts, nave, tower, and north porch. 
Internal length, 105 ft. 9} in.; width, 18 ft. 
9 in.; across transepts, 64 ft. 3 in.; tower, 11 ft. 
5 in. square. Some Perpendicular windows have 
been inserted, and some modern windows of no 
character. The church requires to be properly 
restored (not pulled down as suggested); the 
painted Roman altar-piece, with its balusters, 
vases, curtains, &c., cleared away; and the 
deeply-splayed Early English triplet, now built 
up, re-opened and filled with suitable painted 
and stained glass; the flat eighteenth-century 
plastered ceiling removed, and the fine oak- 





timbered roof opened and restored. The pulpit 
stands at the north-east angle of the chancel by 


the transept, consequently the congregation face 
'the cardinal points; the pews in the chancel 
| (which latter is 40 ft. long) should be removed, 
| and the chancel devoted to its proper uses. The 


font is of the date of the church, upon a modern 
base ; the lid bears date 1704; it is flat, with a 
handle like a copper-lid. 

The ancient cross in the church-yard is well 
known; also the legend connected with'the large 
upright stone built in the east wall of the porch. 


_ Owen Glyndwr always entered the church by the 
| north door of the tower. 


At Liangwin, some few miles west of Corwen, 
the church has been altered and repaired. It 
is a P dicular church, 69 ft. 9 in. long,* by 
17 ft. 10 in. wide, inside measurement, without 
any marked division of chancel or nave. The 
present font is a basin similar to a bracket, fixed 
in south wall,—no water drain. The ancient 
font was octagonal, 2 ft. 7 in. in diameter, large 
enough for total immersion, with drain complete. 
It has been turned out of the church, and now 
stands on the side of a hill on Pont-y-Glyn, or 
bridge of the glen, properly Pont-y-Glyn Diffwys, 
used as a horse-trough! The basin of the font 
is perfect, and ought to be at once (prior to its 
being injured) removed to the church, and placed 
upon a suitable base. 

In this church at Llangwin are many metal 
memorial plates, formerly attached to the walls. 
Five of these are now lying rusty and broken in 
a carved oak chest (lid off), bearing date 1675,— 
two of these are in memory of vicars (the only 
memento of them), the Rev. Robert Morris, 
1790, and the Rev. Edward Richards, 1814. One 
memorial plate has a tin socket let in, with a 
tallow candle,—fixed to a scaffold-pole under the 
west gallery to light the church! One inscrip- 
tion has just been put on a metal shield, affixed 
upside down. 

Some senseless person has cut in large letters 
on the seat of one or more benches “ R. W. Esq.!” 
I remonstrated with an official, and said that it 
ought to be erased,—-the reply was, “ Oh! 
indeed! he was the greatest man of the parish.” 

The inscriptions on the monuments and me- 
morials are nearly all in English. 

A similar church, and perhaps b 
architect, but not much m ized, is that of 
Bettws Gw It is Perpendicular, and 
internally 53 ft. 2 in. by 18 ft.; open roof, rude 
and homely, with quatrefoils in the interstices. In 
the position usually occupied by the decalogue 
(beneath the east window) is placed a very 
curious oak ing of our Saviour, with symbois 
of the Crucifixion, in five compartments, in a 
frame. The rector (Rev. W. Hughes) informs 
me that it has been in the church from time im- 
memorial, until 1854, when it was restored to 
its present state by the Rev. Mr. Barnack, head- 
master of Ruthin Grammar School. 

There is a flap attached to the altar-rails, for 
depositing money at funerals. 











day, but we may hasten its coming for a future 





. G. 
+ Shakspeare, ‘ King Henry IV.” 


* Originally not so long. 
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There are three Dissenting chapels,—mere 
rooms. 
: The village of Bettws Gwerfylgoch is situate 
in a valley by the river Dee; west of the church- 
yard are cottages in a passage 12 ft. wide, with 
cows, pigs, and dung on the other side. The 
smell from the pigs is most offensive. The poor 
people are in delicate health ; one woman has a 
chronic affection of the chest, and her daughter 
is in a decline, There is only one closet for all 
the people in the village! Surely there cannot 
be any necessity in the country to pack human 
beings and pigs together. ‘The small farmers | 
and poor people seem to have adopted the pig as 
a neighbour and friend,—its habitation usually 
forms a wing to the cottage throughout Wales. 

The cottages have about two rooms in each, 
the rent being 21. 10s. per annum ;—no taxes. 
Formerly the rent was 11. 10s. The land varies 
in value, the rent being 5s. to 11. per acre per 





annum, 

It would be unfair to pass any opinion upon | 
the general health of the farmers and labouring | 
classes in Wales, without a visit to all the vil- | 
lages; nevertheless, I heard of four children | 
dying at one time from diphtheria (buried in two 
coffins), a poor woman losing her husband by | 
. typhus fever, and other cases. 

In the different churches I visited, it surprised | 
me to find how many persons died at an early 


The farms are small, and scattered over the | 
country ; the churches and villages are placed | 
mostly in the valleys. The cottages are clean, | 
and the people poor and very industrious. The | 
rafters and joists are not lathed and plastered, 
but whitewashed. The walls of small cottages 
are 2 ft. thick, formed of irregular masses of 
stone, and wedged together with but little mor- 
tar. The doors are sometimes 5 ft. 6 in. high; 
there are few windows, and those are about 2 ft. 
square, in two divisions, with lead-lights. The 
roofs are covered with coarse slate, sometimes 
with thatch; the floors are paved with blue 
stone. 

There are neither sewers nor drains, and many 
old cottages have no “closets.” The occupiers 
go into the fields, and the soil, with that of the | 
cattle and pigs, flushed by the rain, descends the 
hills and passes into some of the wells and| 
springs. At many of the inns are open closets 
and no cesspools or water. There can be no ex- | 
cuse for these offensive proceedings, as enough 
rain falls on the mountains and hills (if properly 
collected), to flush all the closets in Wales. 

The lanes or passes to the hills and mountains 
are rugged and rough, their base being princi- 
pally the natural rock, forming a good foothold. 

The small farmers and labouring population | 
are as uncultivated as the hills,—‘ as the homes, | 
so the people.” Some farms continue to have 
the black bread, made with pure barley; it is | 
preferred by the labourers, being more “ satisfy- 
ing.” Milk is given to the labouring class during | 
the year, and in return the wives give one or 
two days’ work in the time of harvest. In the 
cottages they have but little fresh meat—only | 
once a week, and that on Sunday. They put | 
their forks into the potatoes, and their knives | 
into the salt. The prints on the walls are of a 
‘good religious cast, very primitive, and many 
years behind those to be seen in the rural dis- | 
tricts in England. The men work from six | 
o'clock a.m. to eight o’clock p.m., and have 10d. | 
per day (meals included); in harvest time, 1s. | 
to 1s. 3d. per day—to keep a wife and often six | 
children. Female servants have only from 41. to | 
5l. per annum. With all these disadvantages | 
they are more clean and respectable than many | 
of the working classes in large cities who receive 
wages of treble the amount. 

Intemperance. injures many a farmer’s home : 
a visit to Wales of a few of Father Mathews’s 
disciples would undoubtedly benefit the popula- 
tion. 

The harvest moon in Wales is in September, 
the corn being not yet gathered. The moon- 
light on the hills and mountains was very bean- | 
tifal. A perfect rainbow on the hills was also | 
interesting. The grand views are greatly marred | 
by the wholesale system of whitewashing the | 
houses and cottages, which scatter white patches | 
over the hills and valleys. The natural colour 
of the stone would be far better, and present a 
more harmonious effect. 

Stone, ready at hand, is often used instead of 
wood. The field-gates are hung to a slab of 
stone, set upright, with hook-and-eye hinges, 
the hook being let through the stone with nut 
and screw, and a piece of wood between the 
stone and nut. The stones are covered with 








moss aud lichens, and present a Druidical ap- 
pearance. 

The people believe in ghosts. There are two 
kinds of ghosts in Wales,—1. Shadows cast on 
hill and dale from moving clouds,—“ come like 
shadows, so depart ;’ 2. Ghosts of the imagina- 
tion,-—of these many. The people pertinaciously 
adhere to their fancies in the face of all argu- 
ments, and maintain that some of the clergy 
believe in ghosts. This I can easily imagine, 
after the active part they took in “ clairvoy- 
ance,” until the philosophy of Professor Faraday 


turned the tables upon them, and pointed out their | 


error. 

The inhabitants require to be educated, and a 
good example set them,—not frightened. If the 
former had been looked to fifty years ago, the 
very numerous Dissenting chapels, or rooms, 
now to be found, would not have existed. 

It has been remarked that “God made the 
country, and man made the town.’ The good 


and hospitable people of Wales should bear in | 
mind that the tourist is not indebted to them for | 
the romantic beauty of their country. The | 


houses and cottages, however, the landlords are 
responsible for; and it is to be hoped that they 


will use their best endeavours to improve the | 
| dwellings of the rural population, and render 


them decent and comfortable, fit for habitation 
and inspection, and not as they are now, as 


| rough and as rugged as the mountains. 


W. P. Grirrira. 





BATH FREESTONE.* 


Tue paper which I have the honour to lay 
before you has reference to two subjects, both of 
equal local interest,—the one in an economicaland 
commercial point of view, and the other bearing 
upon the scientific conditions, both as regards 
the mode of working and geological position of 
those beds in the great or Bath oolite, which 
may be called the “quarry-stone,” and which 
are so extensively worked in the Bath district. 
I purpose, therefore, to divide my paper into 
two sections, or arrange the materials into a short 
and yet, I hope, sufficiently detailed manner, 
under two heads: first, to determine the true 
horizon or geological position of the workable 
beds of this valuable freestone in the series 
termed the great oolite ; secondly, to enter upon 
the mode of “ working and getting” this exten- 
sively-used and valuable building stone. 

Geological Position.—Nowhere, I believe, in 
Great Britain (indeed, in Europe) are the lower 
members of the Jurassic group of rocks so ex- 
tensively developed as in the Bath district, where 
each group seems to have attained its fullest 
recognised development : nowhere can the whole 
Jurassic series be so readily studied ; nowhere so 
easily understood ; and this applies to the lias 
itself in its three divisions. The Fullers’ earth 
(here extensively employed), and the member of 
the Lower Oolitic under consideration, viz., the 
Bath, or Great Oolite, is distinguished here for its 
economical value, and at Minchinhampton and 
other places for its fine and typical organic 


remains. Above this series, but intimately asso- | 


ciated with it, the forest marble and cornbrash 
are highly and typically developed; succeeded 


by the Oxfordian and Kimmeridge groups; not | 


omitting even the Portlandian, at Swindon, and 
the Purbecks of the Vale of Wardour. To each 
of these may be appended important notes bear- 
ing upon their high importance, economically 
considered, and which are extensively developed 
in the district ; but I purpose drawing the atten- 
tion of the members of this section to the Bath 
oolite only, determining the position of that zone 
from which the freestone is extracted, and on 
which the wealth and comfort of the population 
of this neighbourhood, engaged im quarrying 
operations, so much depend. I have also 
endeavoured to fix, by detailed and measured 
sections, the workable beds of the district; 
and to correlate them over a considerable 
area, useful, it is hoped, both to the man of 
business and the geologist. These sections, 
which I may here refer to, are all coloured 
the same in their respective zones; show the 
importance of carefully determining the place or 
position of the workable beds, prior to any outlay 
of capital; and however difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, it may be to diagnose the quality of the 
freestone beds in depth, there can be no doubt 
as to their position and probable condition ; and, 
when it is known that uniformity of condition 





* By Mr. J. Randall. Read at the Bath Meeting of the 
British Association for Science. 


over any large area is of extreme uncertainty, 
and knowing as we do that the thinning out of 
the marketable beds of freestone in this district, 
like the great oolite en masse on the line of 
deposition and dip, is a fact now well under- 
stood, it becomes a matter of high importance to 
the capitalist to be assured and confirmed as to 
the chances of success in opening out or deve- 
loping a new district. The natural grouping of 
the beds constituting the great oolite series in 
this district fall under three well-marked divi- 
sions, all well exhibited in the sections exposed 
at Murhill, Westwood, and Farleydown, Combe 
and Hampton Downs, Box and Corsham work- 
ings, &c., &c. Indeed, generally, where condi- 
tions have exposed them, and reading down- 
wards from the surface, we meet with, over the 
Bath area, immediately below the forest marble 
(where present), the following groupings :— 
1. The Upper Ragstones; 2. The Fine Free- 
|stones or Building Bed; 3. The Lower Rag- 
stones. These constitute a series from 60 to 
120 ft. in thickness, depending upon local cir- 
cumstances and conditions during deposition, 
and, perhaps, subsequent denudation. 

| The Upper Ragstones.—This series consists of 
(in the upper part) coarse, shelly, and irregularly 
bedded limestones, with usually a few underlying 
beds of white, fine-grained limestones, possess- 
ing a distinctly and well-defined oolitic structure 
| and finely comminuted shells. These are again 
| succeeded by tough argillaceous beds of lime- 
| stone, usually pale brown in colour, and smooth 
in texture, the whole ranging in thickness from 
25 ft. to about 50 ft. No beds of workable value 
occur in this upper series. 

The Fine Freestone, or Building Beds, in the 
Bath Stone Series.—Succeeding the upper rag- 
stone are the Bath freestone, or fine-grained 
building beds, which vary in the number and 
thickness of the various beds comprising the 
series, and also economically distinguished from 
each other by their structural condition, the size 
and structure of the oolitic grains, the presence 
or absence of silicious particles or finely-divided 
shelly matters; each of which may materially 
affect the limestone during the process of work- 
ing, or influence them after being placed in posi- 
tion, and subject to weathering under atmo- 
spheric changes. In some localities the beds 
assume an earthy structure, indistinct in tex- 
ture, smooth, and close-grained, and hold more 
moisture. 

The Lower Ragstone.—Below the fine building 
beds, or freestone series, are the lower ragstones, 
which appear to be persistent everywhere over 
the entire area, and resting upon the Fuller's 
earth. They consist of numerous and generally 
well-defined beds of a coarse shelly texture, and 
hard crystalline limestone, exhibiting much false 
bedding, especially near the base. Many species 
of mollusea occur in the bottom beds, such as 
Ostrea accuminata, Terebratula, Ornathocepth ua, 
Rhynchonella, Trikitis, Concinna, and Tancredia. 
These lower ragstones, as before mentioned, rest 
| immediately upon the Fuller’s earth; but this 
member of the oolitic series concerns us only by 
position, and is in this district west of Corsham 

'and Bradford, a most persistent and important 
zone, between the inferior oolite beds below and 
| the lower ragstones of the great oolite above, 
and, in some places, very fossiliferous, and varies 
|in thickness from 150 ft. to 200 ft. Taking, 
| therefore, as our guide in this district, the above 
| three divisions of the great oolite, we are 
| enabled to construct vertical sections to aid us 
'in our determinations as to the position and 
| condition of the few feet of stone profitable to 
| work in the series, or the “ freestone beds,”’—at 


|all times an anxious and important question 
| when seeking for and developing new ground. In 
| this paper I deal chiefly with facts, and there- 
'fore give detailed and measured sections of 
| type localities, from which may be determined 
by comparison the probable conditions under 
which the beds may occur at intermediate and 
| unexplored stations or localities on the table- 
\lands behind such outstanding mural precipices 
| as Farley, Murhill, Box, on the eastern side of 
|the Bradford and Slaughterford valleys; or on 
the elevated downs at Claverton, Combe, Hamp- 
ton, Freshford, &c., to the south of Bath, and 
west of the Bradford Valley, and on the re- 
ceding flats to the east of Monklow, Far- 
leigh, and Bradford, &c., conspicuous for the 
numerous quarries opened in the cornbrash and 
forest marble, the latter of which occurs in de- 
tached patches or continuous lines, stretching 
from Malmesbury on the north, to Chippenham, 
Bradford, and other localities, to the east of Bath, 
and especially conspicuous near Corsham, Chapel 
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Korap, South Wraxall, and on to Melksham. 
The most complete section, and which may 
be regarded as a typical one of the great oolite 
and forest marble beds of the Bath district, is 
that of the Box-hill and Corsham Quarry work- 
ings; No. 1 showing those beds not usually 
seen or exposed, but which were cut through by 
the construction of the Box Tunnel, and which 
we are now extensively working in that neigh- 
bourhood. Another exposition of the series is 
shown at Murhill, on the eastern side of the 
Bradford Valley, where the three divisions into 
which the series group themselves may be 
studied in situ. Also at Upper Westwood, on 
the opposite or west side of the valley, other 
sections occur tending to show the same facts ; 
and the variable condition and thinning out of 
the same beds upon the line of Diss, even at 
this short distance. Believing, therefore, that 
I shall convey more information by giving de- 
tailed sections, showing the divisions of the 
three series, with special references to the build- 
ing freestones, I have endeavoured to lay before 
this assembly somewhat detailed measured sec- 
tions of the more important localities where the 
beds of the three series are exposed, and at such 
distances as will show the attenuation of the fine 
building stones to the south-east, and will tend 
to show how much the irregularly bedded and 
coarse shelly limestones in the upper and lower 
ragstones vary in different localities, thereby 





leading us to thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
those necessary details which it is most desirable 
should be understood before large operations are 
commenced or capital sunk. 


| 


may examine detailed sections of this upper 
series at Murhill, Farley, Westwood, Combe, and 
Odd Down, and the Box district generally ; but 
the beds at neither locality are deemed of suffi- 
cient value to work for transit as a building 
stone. This series is coloured grey in the sec- 
tions Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The Second or Middle Series.—Succeeding the 
ragstones above mentioned, and commencing 
the second series, there appears to be everywhere 
a peculiar bed extending over a large area, 
termed the “cover,” or capping, varying in 
thickness, but generally hard in texture: this 
forms the roof, or ceiling, to the fine economical 
building freestones below, and over which it lies, 
and is a marked feature in extensive underground 
workings, both for its horizontal extent, applica- 
tion, and importance as protection to the work- 
men, and as commencing the second series, or 
middle beds, which occur between the “ upper 
and lower ragstones.” At Bradford, Westwood, 
and Murhill, this bed is a coarse, shelly, hard 
limestones at Corsham and Box a closer grained 
and tough rock. I associate it with the building 
freestone, or fine beds below it, rather than with 
the ragstone above, from its persistency and the 
constancy of its conditions. Succeeding this is 
the true Bath stone, or fine freestones, and 
which I believe occupy, with minor differences, 


the same position or horizon over the whole of | 


the Bath district. This second, middle, or free- 
stone series, are as a group from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
in thickness, and are coloured chrome-yellow in 
all sections, and those beds worked for transit 
are usually evenly grained in texture, regularly 


The Sections. —The shafts which are con-| bedded, yield well to the saw, are non-fossili- 


structed along the line of the Box Tumnel, on 
the Great Western Railway, afford at the several 
points where they are carried through the beds 
of the great oolite, accurate data for the con- 
struction of sections and clear evidence of the 
succession of the strata, comprising the three 
divisions, I have endeavoured to maintain, as 
occurring through this district, and being situate 
considerably to the eastward of the Bath Valley 
escarpments, a large area, or the productiveness 
of that area is estimated by the he position and 
condition of the building freestones, supposed to 
occupy the summit of the table-land, stretching 
from the eastern escarpment of the Bradford, 
Box, and Slaughterford valleys to Yatten Ken- 
nell, Biddestone, and Corsham. The section 
No. 1 gives accurate measurement and sufficient 
details to enable a practical observer to deter- 
mine the series of beds at almost any point 
over the area above indicated, or even between 
the westerly extension of the Oxford Clay Line, 
from Malmsbury to Corsham and Melksham, and 
the valley escarpments before mentioned. It is 
not necessary to notice the forest marble, or 
cornbrash, which is foreign to my paper, and 
which, although usually present, may or may not 
occur on any special area above the great oolite 
proper, local conditions, during depositions or 
subsequent denudations, having removed one or 
the other, or both; but everywhere, so far as I 
know, over the whole table-land do we find the 
coarse shelly limestones, and some finely-grained 
oolite beds belonging to the upper ragstones or 
highest members of the great oolite. In the 
typical section No. 1, taken at No. 7 shaft, Box 
Tunnel; also at the shafts 4, 5, 6, these beds 
eccur, and were cut through when sinking, and 
were found to be from 20 ft. to 35 ft. in thick- 
ness, before proving the “ capping” to the build- 
ing or “ fine beds” below. At Murhill, near 
Winsley, these upper ragstone-beds are about 
20 ft. in thickness, and are hard, coarse, and fine 
shelly limestones, highly comminuted in struc- 
ture, and occasionally oolitic. In some of the 
localities, many of the beds are of considerable 
thickness, and of regular and even texture; still 
they are too hard for those purposes for which 
the softer fine-grained, whiter, and more easily- 
worked architectural stones below (in the second 
series) are sought for, and to which they are 
applied; and, again, they are not good weather 
stones, but rapidly fall to decay on exposure to 
severe changes of weather. t Upper West- 
wood, on the south side of the Bradford Valley, 
opposite Winsley and Murhill, the beds com- 
prising this upper series are thicker and of 
more even texture, but, as weather stones, are of 
little or no value. At Farley Down (Section 3), 
overhanging Bathford, this upper series is nearly 
30 ft. in thickness, composed of coarse shelly 
limestones at the top, with hard and soft rag- 
stones down to the capping of the fine “ building 
beds” below. At Combe Down and Odd Down 
the beds closely resemble those of Farley and 
Box, and approximate in thickness. Thus we 


ferous, and give evident proof of having been 


accumulated or deposited in a somewhat deep | 


and tranquil sea, or away from any litoral or 
wave disturbance, and which the almost total 
absence of organic remains still further tends to 
confirm or demonstrate. It appears from obser- 
vation, and the correlation of measured sections, 
and conditions observable underground, that 
these fine-grained regular beds thin away in a 
south-easterly direction, or upon the line of their 
general dip, a fact clearly determinable on 
examining the sections exposed in the valleys. 
Indeed, it cannot be doubted but that the great 
or Bath oolite as a group, in this neighbourhood, 
exists under extremely irregular conditions, and 
dies out and disappears in the form of a lenti- 
cular or wedge-shaped mass, to the east and 
south-east. This circumstance, causing the 
building freestones to thus vary in their relative 
thickness as we proceed from the western part of 
the area to the east and south-east, and the re- 
moving of much of the exposed belt comprising 
the oolitic series between Bath and Bradford, 
on the line of their strike, north-east and south- 
west, caused, it would appear, by the extreme 
denudation of the Bath and Bradford valleys, 
and the westerly extension of the cretaceous 
series from Melksham to Westbury, Frome, and 
Warminster, are due, perhaps, to physical con- 
ditions connected with the eastward extension 
of the Mendip axis, and the little understood, 
deeply-seated, but undoubted position of the 
palzozoic series, between Frome on the south, 
and Bath and Wickwar on the north, or along 
the eastern edge of the Bristol coalfield; but 
under any circumstances the extension or inva- 
sion of the cretaceous series to the east, the 
narrowing of the exposed oolitic series above 
mentioned, and the mechanical arrangement of 
the rock structures themselves, evince and deter- 
mine local deposition to have gone on under 
continued oscillation of the land at the time of 
the deposition of the great oolite series. It is 
to this second grouping, therefore, or the middle 
series, which exist between the upper and lower 
ragstones, that we must assign the workable 
beds of freestone now extensively quarried in 
the Bath district. 

The Lower Ragstones.-These are an extensive 
series of rather fine and hard, as well as coarse 
and shelly, limestones. The lowest beds of this 
series, are usually finer in texture than the 
upper, and when exposed, are generally from 
30 to 40 ft. in thickness, Nowhere in this neigh- 
bourhood are finer sections to be seen than at 
Murhill, on the north side of the Bradford Valley, 
and Upper Westwood, on the south side. The 
beds comprising this divisior. asually occur, or 
are exposed in the escarpments of the denuded 
valleys, or the projecting downs above. Masses 
of the thicker and in beds, frequently 
occur on the inclined slopes of the valleys, owing 
to, or arising from, frequent slips or slides over 
the fallers’ carth upon which these lower rag- 





stones immediately rest. It is, therefore, in the 





narrowing of the valleys and abrupt cliffs that 
this series of the great oolite are best exposed. 
The chief economical value of these beds is con- 
fined to local purposes, being utterly unfit for 
architectural work, or exposure to atmospheric 
influences. The stone used in the construction 
of the aqueduct conveying the canal over the 
river Avon, at Avon Cliff, came from the beds of 
this series at the Westwood Quarry, and although 
in situ the stone appears of a fine texture and 
quality, yet it oiliy decomposes on exposure, 
and the stonework of the Avon Cliff aqueduct 
is a perishing evidence of its non-durability. 
At the Box and Corsham quarries these lower 
beds, though not observable at the surface, are, 
nevertheless, 43 ft. in thickness, and are chiefly 
composed of fine textured oolitic limestones ; but 
are not worked, as they are of no value in a 
commercial point of view. 

On the Mode of Working the Bath Freestones.— 
Having endeavoured to determine the horizon of 
the workable beds of oolite, and the relations 
they hold to the ragstones, or shelly series, 

ised above and below these freestones, 

with the permission of this section of the British 
Association, I will endeavour to describe shortly 
the mode of opening, working, and extracting 
the rock,—a matter you will see to be of no little 
importance when I inform you that more than 
100,000 tons of the Bath freestone are annually 
removed from their original position in this neigh- 
bourhood, and forwarded to various parts of the 
United Kingdom. In working for stone, the 
first question to determine is, whether the stone 
shall be reached by open or underground work- 
ings; and this must depend upon the presence 
and conditions of the upper ragstones (and forest 
marbles, where they exist), as they must of neces- 
sity be passed through, unless the stone can be 
reached by tunnelling on the face of an escarp- 
ment where the beds are vertically exposed, or 
by driving a level to cut the beds; but, if the 
desired beds are not too-much covered, open 
workings are resorted to. Few persons travel- 
ling from London to the West of England, vid 
the Great Western Railway, through the Box 
tunnel, have any conception, on passing through 
it, that around and over them are and ex- 
tensively-worked mines, from which the well- 
known Corsham and Box freestones are taken ; 
or, as they shoot from the tannel-mouth into the 
Bath-hampton, Bath-easton, and Bradford val- 
leys, that it is the seat of so much quarry in- 
dustry, having for its object the working of the 
Bath freestone. In describing the particular 
mode of getting the stone, I will, with your per- 
mission, take for my type the Corsham Down 
and Box Hill workings. I do so, because 
these mines have had more thought and at- 
tention bestowed on them than any others 
in this neighbourhood, and because they are 
the most extensively developed. It is be- 
lieved that the Box and Corsham locality has 
been worked for stone, with more or less 
activity, for three centuries, but it was not 
demonstrated that so large an amount of good 
workable freestone existed in the district until 
the fact was evidenced by the cutting of the 
Box tunnel, which at once ex the beds, and 
showed that to the north and north-west of the 
tunnel on the strike of the beds, there existed 
what we may practically call an inexhaustible 
supply of valuable freestone. The cutting of the 
Box tunnel having opened to view this fact, gave 
an impulse to the previously limited mining 
operations of the district. The plans and maps 
I have the pleasure of placing before you will 
illustrate the position of the workings. You will 
see the chief operations are situate on the north 
side of the tunnel : the reason of this is that the 
rock is found sounder in this direction, and the 
stone more even in colour, and more regular in 
uality and texture, than to the south or dip of 

e stone. The entrance to these workings is 
driven from the Corsham or eastern end, imme- 
diately contiguous to the mouth of the Box 
tunnel; and it is here that the railways of the 
underground workings join the Great Western 
railway on the same level. The chief or main 
road through the workings is carried from this 
point due west, in a direct line towards the Box- 
hill escarpment, a distance of 1 mile and 6-8ths, 
rising with the strata, for the purpose of keeping 
on the floor of the workable ; thus making an 
incline to the west of about 1 in 40; and as the 
rise to the north is about 1 in 60, advantage has 
been taken of this, and the works so laid out, 
that much of the stone can be run on trollies 
without draught , that is to pn by are 
tation, to the where it is trans- 
ferred from the quarry irollies into the railway 
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trucks, which are taken into the mine to receive 
it : toeconomise and facilitate the operation of load- 
ing, this platform stands on a level a few inches 
higher than the sides of the railway track, into 
which the stone has to be loaded, and by the upper 
level narrow gauge tramways this platform is 
placed in direct connexion with the whole of the 
headings or workings ; and by its lower level broad 


profile in the workings, extending from the 
highest to the lowest of the beds worked on, and 
thus they present themselves to the view. 
Professor Ansted said the Bath stone, when it 
was carried for building purposes to a distance, 
was exposed to rapid destruction by the action 
of the atmosphere. He attributed this to the 
manner in which the stone was quarried. It had 





gauge railway it is connected with the Great 
Western Railway. By this loading arrangement, | 
we are enabled to load off into railway trucks | 
from thirty to forty tons in the hour. One uniform 
system of getting or working the stone prevails | 
throughout the quarries, and this system is an 
inversion of the mode of working coal. The 
coal miner undercuts his coal, that the mass may 
fall and break; but building-stone so worked 
would make a valueless rubbish-heap. The 
freestone miner or quarryman has to commence 
his operations at the roof of the stone. This 
picking operation is effected by means of adze- 
shaped picks, on the heads of which longer 
handles are inserted, as the work proceeds, and 
the men thus make their driving a distance of 
six or seven feet back into the rock. The width 
or span of these stalls must of course depend on 
the soundness of the rock. In the Corsham | 
workings they can, without danger, be driven a | 
width of from 25 ft. to 35 ft. In the Box quar- 
ries, where the rock is not so sound, and the 
capping bed, before referred to, not so regular, | 
the drivings are limited to from 12 ft. to 20 ft. | 
This is, of course, regulated by the space that | 
may be safely opened without danger to the | 
working beneath. It must be evident to you, | 
that the removal of eight or nine inches of the 
rock immediately under the ceiling deprives the | 
overlaying strata of the support of this area of | 
stone as effectually as its removal throughout, | 
from roof to floor, would do, and any tendency 
to settle or drop is at once determined, and any 
risk of life thus guarded against. Another pro- 
cess, by a fresh agency, is now called into exer- 





i 


were the head artificers at the church of Skala- 
holt. Arni, who was called the architect, and 
, é : Bjorn, the skilful, Thorvald’s son: Illugi, Leif’s 
cise, for the cutting of the rock into blocks of son, carved and finished. 


been observed that this did not occur with the 
stone that was used in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Bath. This, no doubt, was attributable 
to the fact that the stone was not taken away 
from its own atmosphere. He would suggest, 
therefore, to the quarry-owners, that all the 
stone to be sent to a distance should be ex- 
posed to its own atmosphere for some consider- 
able time, until it had become seasoned, as it 
were. He believed that if this were done, the 
stone would be as durable everywhere as it was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bath. 





ICELANDIC CHURCH-BUILDING "IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes,— The accompany- 
ing accounts of Icelandic church-building in the 
twelfth century are translated (almost literally) | 
from the original, and are extracts from two 
Sagas, to which I have given the references in 
notes. 





inside the steeple, and also the woodwork, and 
cover all the lower part with three tabernacles, 
well and fairly; and he caused to be written 
their several records over the graves of all those 
who rested beneath the steeple. He did not 
give less money to the steeple maker. . . than 
four hundred. He bought those bells for the 
steeple, that were the most perfect of their size, 
from that Norse man who was named Kol. He 
bought yet more bells for the steeple, and also 
two of the same circumference above in the 
church, and he adorned in every way that he 
could think of both church and steeple, with all 
kinds of splendour, with paintings and crosses, 
images and lamps, and glass windows, and all 
sorts of bishops’ vestments. He caused also a 
splendid sarcophagus to be skilfully hewn, in 
which he was laid after his death; and he let 
graves be made honourably in the steeple for 
those men that he thought most worthy.* 





THE BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
AND BUILDERS. 

At the last meeting of the council of this 

society, the following resolution was moved by 

the secretary, who read numerous letters he had 


|received from members who could not attend, 


acquiescing in it :— 


“ That this society, having understood that it is the 





The great trees which Bishop Klong had | 
hewn in Norway for the church which he caused | 
to be built at Skalaholt were brought out in two | 
ships. That church was claborately made far 
beyond any other house that was made in Ice- 
land, both in wood and workmanship. . . 
He (the bishop) began church-building when he 
had been one winter at his seat. . . . These 





And when 


required dimensions ; for this, a one-handled saw | the church at Skalaholt was finished, so that the | 


is used. These saws are worked in lengths of 


Bishop thought it was ready for consecration, he | . : . —s 
5 : . ati ge | the window-cills and balconies of houses is in- 
four, five, six, and seven feet, and are made broad, | made a great and splendid feast to his friends, | jean : . 


rather, I should say, deep, at the head or extreme and invited thither Bjorn, the bishop, and 


point, so as to ensure the saw sinking to its work 
at that point. The saw is worked in first hori- 
zontally dropping a little as the cut goes on, and 
after the rock is thus opened down to the next 


Nicholas, the abbot, and many chiefs; and 
there was the greatest crowd of guests. Both 
Kleeng and Bjorn consecrated the church at 
Skalaholt,—one without and one within,—and 
natural parting, and the block thus separated },oth dedicated it to Peter the Apostle. . . 


laterally from the parent rock, levers are intro- | That was on the day of Vitus the Martyr.* And 
duced into the bed or parting at the bottom of after service Bishop Klong invited all those | 


the block, and these levers are weighted and 
shaken till the bloux is forcibly detached at the 
back. It is then drawn down by crane power, 
and the broken end and the bed dressed with 
the axe, so as to make the block shapely; 
it is then placed on a trolly, and allowed to run 
to the loading platform. After the first block is 
removed, it will be evident to you that the work- 
men have then access by that opening to the} 
back of the bank of stone, and they avail them- | 
selves of this to work the saw transversely, 
which, separating the block from its back or 
hinder attachment, renders all further breaking 
off unnecessary, so the first block of each face is | 


the only stone broken from the rock. To each | singing of the Psalter, and all such discourse as | 
face or heading of work, a 10-ton crane is erected | was needful. More self-denying was he in many 
in such position as to command the whole face. | things than other bishops had been, in watchings, 
and fastings, and clothing: he went often bare- 
footed at night, in snows and frosts. 


These cranes are now constructed telescopically, | 
so as to accommodate them to slight variations | 
in the headings, arising from differences in the 
depths of the valuable beds, and the expense 
otherwise attendant on frequent alterations of 
the crane is thus avoided, and the periodical 
shifts from old worked out to new localities are 
effected with less trouble and loss of time. Some- 
times after a block of freestone has been loosened 
in situ, a Lewis bolt is let into the face of the 
block, the chain of the crane attached to it, and 
the block is then drawn out horizontally. By 
the removal of the first stratum a sufficient space 
is obtained to allow the workmen an entrance 
under the roof; and vertical cuts are again car- 
ried down through the next bed to the parting 
below, and transverse cuts readily made. Mean- 
while, the cutting is continued in the picking 
bed, the upper layer removed as before, and 
everything below this point quarried away, with 
all the sides of the block sawn, except the bed 
on which it has rested, and those abutting on 
the natural joints: hence each block comes out 
ready to pass into the hands of the builder, 
sculptor, or dealer, and this with much less cost, 
and less loss in waste, than formerly attended 
blasting, and other powerful but rough modes of 
extraction. The continued repetition of these | 





several operations produces a terrace or step-like | Ségur). 


before. This was all his study at that time, to| 
teach young priests both the Scripture and the | 


to his seat at Skalaholt, that it was due to him 
to maintain, and confirm, and finish that con- 
cerning which the holy Bishop Thorlak had 
shown his zeal. 


men who had been at the consecration to have | 


breakfast there ; not fewer than 700 | 
men had breakfast there, but the feast | 
was very splendid, as all men thought that} 
were thither invited ; and all the men of distine- 
tion were dismissed with great gifts. Bishop 
Klceng caused the church which he had had built | 
at Skalaholt to be adorned, when it was all com- 
pleted, as much as was in his power. He had | 


gold ornaments made, and gems set, and gave} 
them to the church : he also caused the service- | 


books to be written much better than they were | 


i 





Paul, the bishop, saw at once, when he came 


He caused sufficient to be 
bought to inclose the bells, which he had bought 
for the see at Skalaholt, that were the best in all 
Iceland; and he had also brought out four trees 
with the bells, 20 ells high. Then Bishop Paul 
sent for that man who was most skilful in all 
Iceland at carpentry, hight Amundi Arnason, 
and had a steeple made, so much elaborated in 
material and workmanship that it did not less 
surpass all other works of carpentry in Iceland 
than the church itself had done before. He had 
a chapel made, up in the steeple, and steps to 

o up; and he consecrated that chapel to the 
holy Bishop Thorlak, the tenth day of Yule, and 
made that chapel fair in all things, and brought 
there everything that was needed. He made 
Atli, the priest, the scribe, paint all the roof 








* 15th June. ; 
+ Bishop Klang died A.D, 1176. He was bishop twenty- 
four years, and was ordained 6th of April, 1152, on the 
first Sunday after Easter,—Hungrveke, 17, 18 (Biskupa 





practice of many builders in Bristol, Bath, and adjoining 
towns, to prepare plans and give estimates to their em- 
ployers thereupon, to the prejudice of properly qualified 
practitioners, and the respectable class of builders, thinks 
it necessary, in order to stop such mischievous practices, 
to discountenance such builders, and will consider it 
derogatory to the professional character of any of its 
members who, after the name of any such builder shall 


. | have been laid before the council, employs or allows to be 


employed such builder upen their works.” 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 





THE FLOWER-POTS DANGER. 


Tue practice of flower and plant growing on 


creasing in favour, both amongst the middle and 
poorer classes, and is carried on at various 
heights from the underground parts to the 
third, fourth, and fifth stories. The practice is 
to be commended, but some care is needed in 


| the matter. During high winds, and even at 


other times, many a hair-breadth escape has 
been endured by passengers, and numerous 
serious accidents have taken place. Of late, as 
the natural consequence of increase in the pots, 
accidents have been more numerous; and it is 
likely, unless care be taken, that during the 
October gales we may hear of more mishaps. 

At present, in nine cases out of ten, the pots 
containing the plants are placed without any 
fastening on the window-cills, which slope to- 


| wards the street. In thoroughfares where there 


is busy traffic, the passage of fast-running heavy 
waggons and other carriages, or the running of 
railways, by shaking the walls, often causes the 
flower-pots to shuffle off. But when a wind 
arises, especially if there be plants of any size 
in the pots, they are at times blown down by 
wholesale: at others, they are pushed down by 
children, with risk to the heads of the wayfarers. 
A simple piece of wooden framework, about the 
height of the flower-pots, or some slight iron 
bar work, or even two or three lines of strong 
cord, would be the means of preventing most of 
these accidents. 

For those able to afford them, iron baskets of 
various designs (some of them very bad, by the 
way), prepared for windows, are now obtainable. 
A number were exhibited at one of the recent 


shows in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 





Discovery or A Statue at Turin. — The 
Paris correspondent of the Globe writes :—“ An 
important artistic discovery has occurred at 
Turin. A highly-finished antique statue, in gilt 
bronze, of somewhat colossal proportions, has 


| turned up from a depth of five yards below the 


soil in the court-yard of the Palazzo Biscione, 
belonging to Prince Pio. This residence was 
known to have covered the old theatre, built by 
Pompey, which contained 30,000 seats, a magni- 
ficent porch, &c. &c. The figure is 18 ft. in 
height, but the greater portion has yet to be 
excavated. It is a first-class specimen of the 
best artistic period.” 





* Pals’ Saga, 6. This bishop died 29th of November, 
A.D, 1211,—(Biskupa Sdgur.) 
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Fig. 7.—S8t, Mary's, Guildford. 





Figs, 11, 12. 


A. P rtic ® 
B. Corridor. 


Cc. 
Dd, 
E, 
F. 
G. 


Entrance Doors. 

Exit Doors. 

Staircase to Galleries. 
Do. do, in Tower. 


Doors from Corridor into 
Chapel. 


Te 


























Fig. 8.—St. Mary's, Guildford. 


Fig. 10.~Salisbury: Groining in Passage leading to 
Chapter House. 





Decorated Details: St, Albans. 


THE COLOURED DECORATION 


J. Minister's Entrance. 
.. Entrance to Vestries. 
Room En- 











. Leeture 
trances. 


. Large Vestry. 
N. Deacons’ Vestry. 
. Minister's Vestry. 


R. Ladies’ Room, 
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NEW 


WESTMINSTER CHAPEL.—Ground Plan. 







OF CHURCHES. 


. Pulpit and Platform. 











Fig. 9.—St, Mary's, Guildford, 

















Fig. 13.~ St. Alban’s: Paseage to Lady Chapel 











[See p. 524. 


WESTMINSTER CHAPEL. 


Westminster Cuaprrn, of which the corner- 
| stone was laid on the 28th of June last by Sir 
Francis Crossley, is designed as an adaptation of 
the Lombardic style of architecture to the re- 
quirements of a building in which convenient 
accommodation for a large number of persons, 
and the best acoustical arrangements, were tho 
main considerations. The external features of 
the design will be seen in our engraving. 

The campanile, at the corner of James-street 
and Castle-lane, is 164 ft. hi The chapel is 
120 ft. long and 67 ft. wide in the clear, the 
sides being for a length of 53 ft., and 
the two being semicircular. The organ- 
recess over the portico would make the extreme 
internal length 130 ft. The height internally 
from floor to ceiling is 50 ft. 

The ceiling is flat in the centre and coved at 
the sides ; the whole being divided into panels 
by moulded ribs, springing at the base of the 
cove from semi-detached stone columns, which 
divide the wall in bays of equal width round the 
whole chapel. The coved part of ceiling is 
groined between each bay to admit of the win- 
dows continuing above the caps of the columns. 

The galleries, of which there are two, are to 
have fronts of open iron-work supported on a 
deal base of such a height as to secure the 


advantages of an gallery front. The 
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lower gellery front continues quite round the 
building, being very deep at the portico end, and 
quite shallow at the opposite extremity of the 
chapel. The upper gallery is only three seats 
wide, and does not continue round either end of 
the building. The organ will be "placed in a 
gallery formed partly over the portico and partly 
projecting into the lower gallery, its level being 
intermediate between that of the lower and 
upper galleries. 

The engraved plan will show the detailed 
arrangement of the chapel as well as the lecture- 
room and vestry accommodation. The existing 
schools are not interfered with in any way, and 
a passage 5 ft. wide is left between them and the 
new erections. 

Special attention has been given to afford 
ample means of exit. In addition to the three 
doorways of portico, which are intended chiefly 
for entrance to the ground-floor, there are two 
additional exit porches on each side of the 
ground-floor. The galleries are approached by 
four staircases, and each staircase has an exit 
quite distinct from the ground-floor exits. There 
are thus eleven distinct exits from the chapel, 
exclusive of that appropriated for the use of the 
minister. 

The accommodation is for about 3,000 per- 
sons, of which number about 2,500 would be in 
pew and free seats, and the rest in standing 
The lecture-room will accommodate 
nearly 600 persons. 

Lighting is intended to be effected by thirty- 
six star-lights suspended from the intersections 
of the ceiling panels, and such additional lights 
as may be necessary under the gallery soffits, &. 

Heating has been arranged for on Mr. Haden’s 
warm-air system. 

The materials of construction are stock bricks, 
with red bricks in bands, cornices, &c., and 
Bath stone dressings. 

The contract is being carried out by Messrs. 
Myers & Sons, at the sum of 12,7581., and is 
expected to be completed in the early part of 
1865. The architect is Mr. W. F. Poulton, of 
Reading. 

The chapel is for the Congregational body. 


spaces. 





THE COLOURED DECORATION OF 
CHURCHES.* 


Some good examples of the colouring of roofs 
yet remain to us. The colouring of the flat 
ceiling of the nave of Peterborough Cathedral 
is so well known that we need not describe it. 
At the east end of the north aisle of St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, we have a good example of the deco- 


ration of anapse. The vaulting ribs are painted | p@ 


with a scroll, foliage pattern, and some plain 
lines of colour, red, blue, green, and white ; the 
spandrel spaces between the ribs have a rudely 
drawn figure, in a circular medallion, occupying 
the widest part; and the point of the spandrel 
is filled in with a very elegantly designed scroll- 
foliage pattern in buff on a red ground: Fig. 7. 
The soffit of the chancel arch has also a pattern 
of foliated geometrical pattern: Figs. 8 and 9. 
There are a sketch of the whole apse, and en- 
larged drawings of the details in the second 
volume of Mr. Colling’s “Gothic Ornament,” 
plates 37, 39, 40. 

A very similar piece of ornamentation remains 
in the groining of one of the chapels in Win- 
chester Cathedral. The groining is oblong in 
plan, carried on two diagonal ribs, which meet 
in the centre, dividing the whole roof into four 
spandrela. The ribs are enriched with colour. 
In each spandrel there are three circular medal- 
lions, in which are half-length figures of angels, 
painted in strong outlines, with the ground of 
the medallion behind the heads painted blue. 
The rest of the spandrel is powdered over with 
stars, which are connected by a flowery foliage 
pattern. The design is very effective, producing 


a rich effect without any great iture of 
means. We would venture to that it is 
the kind of design which is to our pre- 


sent tastes, and within the compass of the 
artistic skill which the architect can command 
at a moderate cost. 

In the passage which leads to the chapter- 
house at Salisbury, there is a still simpler design 
for the ornamentation of groining. The vaulting 
is in square compartments, divided by diagonal 
ribs. A kind of star pattern is formed about 
the central boss in each compartment by four 


broad short rays, which run half way into the | 
Spandrels, and each ray is met by a similar ray, 


ttn 





° Bee p, 684, ante, 


which proceeds from the side. These rays are 
| composed of a rather elaborate scroll of foliage, 
| green, red, and blue, on a claret ground : Fig 10. 

Passing on to examples of rather later date 
and style, we find an example of the entire deco- 
ration of a little Early English church, in a very 
simple style, in a desecrated church at Coggeshall, 
Essex. The plan of the church is a simple 
parallelogram, without any constructive division 
between nave and chancel. The elevations of 
the building are,—East end, three long lancets, 
grouped under a containing arch, with a light 
over them in the point of the gable; west end, a 
similar triplet, without any light over it; north 
side, four lancets ; south side, three lancets and 
door ; the two easternmost lancets shortened to 
leave room beneath for a group of three sedilia, 
a double piscina, and a trefvil-headed cre- 
dence. There is a semicircular string-course 
running under the windows; the angles of the 
window-splays have a bold roll; the wall plate 
has two rolls, with a hollow between. The 
colouring is as follows :—Below the string-course 
theoriginal buff-coloured plasteris left untouched. 
Above the string the plaster is painted in ma- 
sonry pattern of double red lines, one line dark 
red, the other lighter; the oblongs are about 
12 in. long by 5} in. wide, the lines », in. thick, 
and 4 in. apart. This pattern runs round the 
roll at the angle of the window-splay, and 2 in. or 
3 in. in the face of the splay, where it is stopped 
by a vertical double line (one light, the other 
dark), and the rest of the splay has the masonry 
pattern in dark single lines only. In the 
easternmost window, however, on the north side, 
and in the east and west windows, the double 
lines continue on the splay. The drels of 
the west window have only the double masonry 
pattern continued on them; but in the east 
window the spandrels are ornamented with a 
flowing foliage pattern in red lines, with a nar- 
row border hatched with red lines. The string- 
course is an emerald green, which has been pro- 
tected by some glaze, so that it has not met the 
usual fate of the green in mural paintings, but 
has retained its vividness. The wall plate has 
its two rolls similarly painted with emerald 
green, the hollow between being white, On the 
wall, at the back of the middle sedile, there are 
traces of a cruciform nimbus, which is enough 
to prove that there was there a figure of Our Lord; 
the plaster is completely defaced at the back of 
the other sedilia, leaving us no evidence whether 
they also were painted with figures. Part of the 
original roof remains over the east end, and the 
remainder of the roof seems to be made up out 


ean be detected upon them. Fragments of a 
vement remain, which is, however, of later 
date than the wall painting, enough to show that 
it was of a geometrical pattern of buff green and 
dark red,—the colours used in the walls,—and 
thus we are able to restore exactly to the mind’s 
eye the whole scheme of colour employed in the 
decoration. In this period, as in the earlier, 
we sometimes meet with elaborations of the 
masonry pattern; there is a good example at 
Great Wenham Church, Suffolk, where there is 
a small vesica-shaped leaf in each corner, and 
a small cinquefoil in the middle of each stone. 
The pattern is bordered by a good scroll foliage 
of Early English character. At West Walton, 
Norfolk, there is a rather curious design in the 
clerestory. The ground is covered with simple 
masonry pattern, and in every bay of the 
clerestory is painted a representation of a ta- 
pestry hanging, made as if it were stretched in 
an iron frame, and hung by four loops upon the 
wall, The patterns of these hangi are all 
different: one is divided into a network of long 
hexagons, red in one horizontal row, and buff in 
the next, charged with white fish; in another 
are horizontal bands of red and bnuff,—the red 
bands bearing couples of buff doves, within a buff 
circular line, the buff bands bearing red fleurs-de- 
lys within blue lines; in another, on a red field, 
rows of buff circles inclosing buff griffins and 


the circles ; in another, the 
field is divided into horizontal rows of lozenges ; 
in one horizontal row the lozenge is buff with a 
sexfoil in the centre; in the alternate row there 
are buff flewrs-de-lys on a red ground; in ano- 
ther the field is divided into lozenges, with a 
star of six points in each lozenge; in one diagonal 


row there are buff stars on a red ground; in the 





ground. Some of the Early English tile arrange- 
ments in Winchester Cathedral are precisely 
| similar to these two last patterns; the doves are 
also a common tile pattern. In the wall spaces 


of the original timbers, but no trace of painting | 


Jleurs-de-lys in alternate rows, with small buff 


alternate diagonal row are red stars on a buff 


between the nave windows of the same church 
there is red masonry pattern on the buff ground 
with a cusped circle on each stone, red in out- 
line, with a few effective touches of blue. These 
paintings are represented in Mr. J. K. Colling’s 
“ Gothic Ornament,” vol. i., plates 58, 62, 63. 
At Sharncote, Wilts, which was restored a little 
time ago, the walls were painted with mason 
pattern, in double lines, with a multifoil on eac 
stone; and round the chancel arch was a scroll 
foliage pattern, included within marginal fillets, 
each fillet divided lengthwise by a wavy line, 
and the outside half coloured red. 

Some interesting portions of Early English 
decorative painting were found in Braintree 
Church, Essex. The first is a canopy over the 
vestry door, on the north side; a broad string- 
course, of various colours, runs along the wall, 
and rises into an arch over and concentrical 
with the doorway. The colours in this band are, 
beginning at the top narrow stripe, of buff, 
and then broader stripes of chrome yellow, 
bright red, bright blue, a strong line of black, 
and then a broad stripe of yellow. Over this 
coloured arch is a crocketed and finialled 
gable in red outlines. The between the 
arch and the gable is filled in with a buff foliated 
scroll outlined in red on a ground of blue. The 
wall itself is covered with red masonry pat- 
tern, in which the stones are of unusual length, 
| and the vertical pointing lines are double, while 
| the horizontal lines are only single. To the 
right of this canopy there is a painted pillar, 
blue, which seems to have formed a part of 

another ornamental design; perhaps of such a 
|canopy as that which was formed on another 
| part of the wall. This was a painted trefoil arch 
| under a crocketed and finialled gable; the arch 
| of three colours,—yellow, red, and white; the 
‘gable only outlined in red; and the spaces be- 
tween the arch and gable filled in with plain blue. 
| Another fragment was a part of the decoration of 
the original Early English east window. The 
angle shafts were left in their native colour; 
the capitals touched with blue in the hollow and 
red in the projecting members; the arch was 
ore in chevrons, red and blue, with white 
ividing the colours; the hollow chamfer in 
which the jamb-shaft and its arch were set being 
coloured plain dark red. 

Pictures of this date are rare. On the south 
wall of the chancel of Castle Hedingham Church, 
which is Late Norman, there may be dimly seen 
| through the whitewash the traces of a figure of 
+@ bishop in full pontificals, which is probably 
| coeval with the architecture. In the chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre, in Winchester Cathedral, 
| there are some very fine Early English paintings 
jin very fair preservation, which have been 
‘engraved in the Winchester volume of the 
| British Archeological Association. In one 
‘arched compartment of the walls there are 
| three medallions at the top, of which the larger 
and upper one contains a small “ Nativity,’ and 
the others each a half-length , With some 
scroll work. Below these is the principal subject, 
which is the “ erect, into Jerusalem.” 
Beneath are two subj side by side, under a 
round arch; one is * Descent into Hell ;” 
the other is the “ Noli me Tangere.” In another 
similar arched compartment, the upper part is 
occupied by a really very fine half-length of our 
Lord; beneath is a “ Descent from the Cross ;” 
and beneath that, again, an “ Entombment.” 
The whole series is worth carefal study, as pro- 
bably among the best examples of the Medixval 
art of the period in England. 

In the restoration of Hadleigh Church, Essex, 
in 1857, were found paintings of four different 
periods. The earliest were late thirteenth cen- 
tury. A scroll foliage string-course ran under 
the windows at a height of 8 f%., that on the 
north being different from that on the south 
side. Beneath this line there were no traces of 
painting; above it there were many traces of 
colour all over the walls. The painting seems 
to have consisted of historical paintings; not 
arranged in any regular order, but, as was fre- 
quently the case, of unequal size and shape, and 
placed without much attention to symmetry, like 
a miscellaneous collection of paintings hung on 
the walls of a gallery ; some of them even cut 
into the foliage string-course. Few of the sub- 
jects were decipherable. On the north wall, 
near the entrance, was a “ Virgin 
and Child,” of unusual, but very excellent con- 
ception. The Virgin, crowned, is standing be- 
hind a throne on which our Lord as a boy is 
seated, in the act of blessing. The whole sub- 
ject is framed in a crocketed y of the 
Early Decorated character, In the pa of the 
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Norman window, just eastward of this painting, 
were two angels vested in copes, one of them 
blowing a trumpet, from which a banner hung. 
On the west side of the “ Virgin and Child” 
was a female figure, with the hands raised in 
prayer, beneath the outer robe. On the south side 
of the west wall was a colossal figure, probably 
that of St. Michael; on the west splay of a 
lancet window in the east end of the north nave 
wall, was a figure of St. Thomas A Becket, in full 
pontificals, the left hand holding a cross staff, 
the right raised in blessing, and over his head, 
in Lombardic character, BEATUS TOMAS. On 
each side of the chancel arch of Preston Church, 
Sussex, were some paintings of the thirteenth 
century, in two rows. On the north side of the 
arch, in the upper row, an “ Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,” a “Noli me Tangere,” and a “ St. Kathe- 
rine ;” before these, a “ Martyrdom of St. 
Thomas,” which is perhaps the earliest repre- 
sentation known of that popular subject. On 
the other side of the arch, in the upper row, a 
“St. Margaret,” under a canopy, trefoil-arched 
gabled and crocketed, a bishop, and a third 
female figure; below them a “ St. Michael 
weighing Souls,” all executed in red outlines, 
with red and yellow tints rather largely intro- 
duced. 

Another very complete set of mural paintings, 





been found in a more or less perfect state, as 
suggestions of the kind of subjects introduced, 
and especially of the mode of arranging them 
upon the walls. At Winchfield, Hants, was 
found a “ Last Judgment” of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, on the west wall over the 
doorway ; and on the south wall a “ Dives and 
Lazarus,” within a scroll border.* 

At Broughton Church, Bucks, the wall was 
covered with paintings, of about the time 
of Richard Il. Between the windows oppo- 
site the door, was a “ Last Judgment ;” in the 
next compartment eastward, a strange version 
of “Our Lady of Sorrow,” the Virgin holding 
the dismembered and lacerated body of our 
Lord, while the surrounding persons hold the 
detached limbs and heart. Over the south door- 
way was a St. George and Dragon; on the wall 
to the east of this two figures, one of a bishop in 
fall pontificals, the other of a female with 
dishevelled hair, holding a cross.¢ At Stanton 
Harcourt, the paintings, of late fourteenth cen- 
tury date, were in two continuous horizontal 
lines, and the wall beneath was decorated with 
“an elegant design of diamond panelling. The 


On one, the fourth from the west end, facing the 
nave, is a rather fine “ St. Christopher,” painted 
in brown reds, the background powdered with 
quatrefoils, On the next pier, eastward, is a 
“Crucifixion,” with SS. Mary and John, the cross 
ragulée. On the next, another “ Crucifixion,” with 
SS. Mary and John, very similar to the last. On 
the next, the angles of the pier have been cut 
away to leave a plain face, and then the broad 
semicircular shaft which projects from the 
square section of the pier, and this angular face, 
have been covered with paintings. On the semi- 
circular shaft are two paintings, one above the 
other. The upper one is a “ Crucifixion,” with 
8S. Mary and John beneath, on a red ground. 
The lower picture is placed under a round tre- 
foil-headed canopy, with angels in the spandrels, 
and seems to be the “ Coronation of the Virgin.” 
The upper picture on the angular face consists 
of two figures, the subject unreadable, painted 
ona masonry-pattern ground. The lower picture 
here, also, is placed under a trefoil-headed canopy, 
with a scroll pattern in the spandrels: Fig. 11. 
It seems to consist of a single figure on a back- 
ground powdered with a pattern of dots. The 





intersecting lines which gave the diamond shape 
were enriched with two red cords, intertwined, 
and at the points of intersection with an ex- 
panded flower. 





{ 


ornamental details of this pillar supply us with 
several elegant scrolls and other details worth 
noting. Here (Fig. 12) are the scroll which runs 


Within the diamond panels was | immediately under the capital, and another 


probably of late thirteenth century date, was found | a white foliated pattern, and on that an elegant | scroll which ornaments the narrow vertical slip 
on the walls of the nave of Wiston Church, Suffolk. | device, which had much the appearance of a|of the pier on each side of the semicircular 


On the north wall there were two horizontal | 
rows of paintings, one under the level of the | 


pineapple.” Of the upper row of paintings 
nothing remained but the feet of certain per- 


shaft. The middle arch on the east side of the 
north transept has also some ornamental paint- 


window-sills, the other between the windows | sons; of the lower row some subjects remained | ing on the pier. The face of the pier under the 
and running on to the jambs, with a little space | tolerably perfect. On the south wall beginning | arch is divided into lozenges, charged with lions 


intervening between the rows. 


Scroll foliage | at the west end, was first the “ Washing the | passant and fleurs-de-lys alternately, the colours 


bands bordered both top and bottom of both | Disciples’ Feet,” then a “ Last Supper,” with in-| being buff on red ground. The return of the 
rows; and the bottom border of the upper row | scriptions on scrolls above (relating, perhaps, to | face has a vertical row of single lozenges, with 
of paintings was continued on to the splay, and | the subjects of the upper row) and below. On| alternately a lion rampant and a foliated orna- 


the lower corner of the splay thus cut off is|the north wall, beginning at the west, was aj} ment. 


The next face, parallel with the soffit, is 


powdered with blue cinquefoils. There was alsoa |‘ Descent from the Cross ;” next, between two | divided into white and yellow masonry, like the 


painting on the semi-circular tympanum of the | 
Norman north door. Some of the lower line of 
the Baptist. 


The first is undecipherable. The} 


windows, a “ Descent into Hell.” f 


Norman painting; the next return has a row 


There were some traces of fourteenth century | of lozenges, charged alternately with crosses 
paintings seem to be incidents in the life of John | painting on the west wall of Beckley Church, and fleurs-de-lys. On the upper part of the broad 


Oxon. 


At the end of the south aisle a “ Virgin | pier, on the right of this arch, is a very good 


second seems to be “Herod, with his Lords,|and Child,” under a cinquefoil canopy, with a|painting of the “Incredulity of St. Thomas,” 
high Captains, and chief Estates of Galilee.” | diapered background, more fully and elaborately | 8 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 10 in., probably of late fifteenth 


The third is a figure sitting before a group of} 
persons, of whom the foremost wears an iron | 
scull-cap. 
last but one; and in the last a fragment | 
of John’s decapitated head, with the head | 
of an elderly female, indicates the subject to be | 
the presentation of the head to Herodias. Of| 
the upper row only one subject is decipherable ; | 
a Franciscan friar holding a cross staff is on the | 
right, a figure sitting on a chair reading is in the 
middle of the subject, and on the left is a con- 
ventional tree, with birds perched on the 
branches. The picture in the tympanum is very | 
spirited and well executed, but the subject of it 
is unknown. On the south wall is a more perfect 
and more interesting series, differently arranged. 
Between the windows is a series of trefviled 
arches, with a picture under each arch. Another 
row of pictures in rectangular panels bordered 
by scroll foliage runs under the level of the 
window sills. The subjects in the arcade 
seem to be as follows, beginning at the east 
end: —1, Annunciation; (window); 2, Na- 
tivity; 3, 4, Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
Angel and Star, Shepherds and Flock; 5, Ado- 
ration of the Magi ; 6, undecipherable ; (window) ; 
7, undecipherable; 8, the B. V. Mary; 9, the 
Magi warned in a dream (over the south door) ; 
10, female figure with child. Two or three other 
subjects undecipherable; the paintings of the 
lower row are too much mutilated to admit of 
appropriation. There are lines of red in the 
mouldings of the chancel arch, and a scroll of 
foliage round it. On the south respond of the 
chancel arch is a painting of a saint holding a 
cross, in the same line as the arcade above de- 
scribed; but the wall above the picture is 
diapered with a trellis pattern, with quatrefoils 
in the lozenge-shaped spaces of the trellis. On 
the west wall of the church are two rows of 

intings, which seem to have formed one sub- 
ject, viz. the Last Judgment: the Divine Judge 
in the middle of the upper row with groups on 
each side ; and in the lower row angels receiving 
the blessed, and fiends hurrying away the lost. 
The figures are executed in bold red outlines on 
the original ground of pale buff plaster, with 
occasionally a robe or piece of drapery entirely 
tinted with flat colour, blue and red only being 
used; the style of art is unusually spirited and 
excellent, and is equal to that of the finest 

intings of the period. 
PWe may here enumerate a few other examples, 


painted than usual; over this some other 
subject mutilated beyond recognition; and over 


capitals, 


The “Execution of John” is the/|all an inscription of two lines, in Lombardic | 
Over the tower arch was a “ Last} gives a very simple but effective example of 


Judgment,” and figures on each side of the arch, | 


viz., St. Peter with the patriarchal staff and cross- 
keys, on the north, and St. Paul, in scarlet 
robe lined with fur, holding a book and sword, 
on the south.§ 

At Great Waltham, Essex, over the chancel 
arch was a picture of our Lord in glory; and 
on the spandrels of the arch “St. Michael 
weighing Souls,” and “ Death on the pale Horse,” 
painted in flat tints with bold black outlines. 
Fragments of other figures, evangelistic symbols, 
and inscriptions, were visible in other parts of 
the church; and where these paintings were 
not, the wall spaces were painted of a deep 
chocolate colour, powdered with flowers and 
stars. || 

We may notice here that although the fine 
pale buff plaster of the wall is the usual ground 
for the mural paintings, yet there are many 
examples of a dark ground being used. We have 
already seen that a room at Fountains Abbey 
had traces of a dark red ground, of probably 
Norman date. At Great Waltham, just men- 
tioned, the ground was chocolate. At Wells, 
Somerset, the upper wall of the south aisle was 
painted red, and powdered with yellow stars.{ 
In the early fifteenth century painting in St. 
John’s Church, Winchester, the ground is dark 
red, surrounding figure paintings in black outline 
on the buff plaster; and some of the merely 
decorative painting consists of white powderings 
on the dark-red ground.** The walls of Feering 
Church, Essex, were warm slate colour, powdered 
over with roses and fleurs-de-lys, with shields of 
arms introduced in the spandrels of the arcade of 
the north aisle. 

Some of the Norman piers on the north side 
of the nave of St. Alban’s have had their mas- 
sive sides ornamented with Scripture pictures, 
which seem to be of fourteenth century date. 





* Engraved in the “Journal of the British Archxo- 
logical Association,” vol. May 76. ; 

$ Traced and described by Mr. Ferrey, “ Archwological 
Journal,” vol. vi., p. 176. : 3 

tE ved from Mr, Dyke’s drawings in ‘‘ Archwo- 
logical Journal,” vol. ii., pp. 365, 367, . 

{ Engraved in “‘ Archeological Journal,” vol. iv., p. 258. 

il coun, by Mr. Fairholt in ‘‘ Journal of the British 
Archeological siation,” vol. iii., p. 91. 

g* Seccodieaton! Journal,” vol. ep ates 

** Engraved in the “ Journal of the British Archmolo- 





out of the very many of this period which have 


gical Association,” 


century date, which is engraved in the Arch«o- 
logical Journal, vol. ii., p. 386. 
The groining of one of the towers of Carlisle 


colouring. Only the narrow soffit of the groining 
ribs is coloured red, with a gold shell ornament 
at the intersections of the coloured lines. The 
decorated groining in the passage through the 
former lady-chapel at St. Alban’s has some 
ornamentation along the central straight groin- 
ing rib, which affords us the two very beautiful 
examples of foliated scroll work of this period 
represented in the accompanying woodcut: 
Fig. 13.* 


—— 


THE METROPOLITAN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue North London Exhibition, which is to be 
opened on the 17th of October, has every appear- 
ance of being a success. A large amount has 
now been subscribed to the Guarantee Fund, 
and amongst the guarantors is Miss Burdett 
Coutts. Lord Russell is to open the exhibition. 
The number of local industrial exhibitions in the 
metropolis is on the increase. One is to be held 
in the east of London, at no distant date: in the 
district of Marylebone, one is to be opened about 
Christmas ; and it is intended that a second ex- 
hibition of the products of the working claases 
shall be held in Lambeth in April next. 

The South London Exhibition will be opened 
on the Ist of February next. The Prince of 
Wales is to be invited to become patron of the 
exhibition, the Earl of Shaftesbury president, 
and Earl Granville, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Earl Stanhope, Lord Brougham, and other noble- 
men and gentlemen, vice-presidents. A gua- 
rantee fund of 1,000/. is to be raised by volun- 
tary subscriptions, of which sum, it appears, 6001. 
have been already guaranteed by the commitee. 
Persons eligible as exhibitors must live within 
the southern postal districts (south, south-east, 
and south-west), and belong to the working 
classes. Articles exhibited by females will be 
eligible for all prizes. No money prize will be 
more than 10/. or less than 1l., and no article 
will be eligible which has already received dis- 
tinction from any exhibition. Notices of articles 
to be exhibited, and applications for space, must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1865. The 
exhibition will continue open daily for at least 








* To be continued, 
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one month (Sundays excepted), between the 
hours of six and ten every evening, except Satur- 
days, when the hours will be from three to ten. 
The prices of admission will be 2d. each person ; 
children under twelve, half-price ; weekly tickets, 
admitting once each day, 6d. ; and season tickets 
admitting to the opening, 2s. 6d. Exhibitors 
will be free at all times. 








INTENDED RESTORATION AND ENLARGE- 
MENT OF JARROW CHURCH. 


Tur announcement that the ancient church of 
St. Paul at Jarrow is at length about to be 
restored and enlarged, under the care of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, must be interesting to churchmen 
throughout England; for this little edifice is, his- 
torically as well as architecturally, one of the 
most remarkable of the ecclesiastical monuments 
of this land; and is, at ail events, one of the very 
oldest churches in the kingdom. Its history 
extends back nearly twelve hundred years; and 
the chancel and tower, if not actual relics of 
Bede’s great monastery, are of very early Roman- 
esque work, and present many characteristic 
peculiarities. 

The original building, of which Bede witnessed 
the completion, and which was founded, as ap- 
pears from the curious dedication-stone still in 
existence, in A.D. 681, was one of the few 
churches that had been built of stone in the 
ancient kingdom of Northumberland, which then 
extended from the Humber to the Frith of Forth ; 
and the noble abbot who was its architect 
adorned it with such works of art as had not 
before been brought to England. History tells 
us that this church and monastery stood forth, 
long before the days of Alfred, as one of the 
most illustrious foundations in Christendom. As 
from Iona, so from Jarrow, the light of religion 
and learning shone afar ; and the fame of Bede, 
no less than the benefits diffused from Jarrow 
as a centre of Christian life and education, gave 





has been taken down, and it is proposed to re- 
build it in such a form as to make a small 
transept on the north side of the tower. A 
curious low window, which the vestry concealed, 
has been discovered, and a beautiful old priests’ 
door has been opened, and is to be restored. 
Arches, now walled up, appear to have opened 
from the chamber above the vaulting of the 
tower eastward into the chancel and westward 
into the nave, forming that chamber into a kind 
of rood-loft. It is recommended that these arches 
be restored and opened, and that the organ be 
placed in this chamber. 

The restoration committee consists of the in- 
cumbent (the Rev. W. P. Philp), the curates, 
and churchwardens, aided by several gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood; and Sir Walter James, 
bart., has taken a most zealous interest in all 
the proceedings of the committee, and helped 
forward the good work efficiently. The sum 
required for the restoration is about 3,0001., of 
which about half (or sufficient to restore the 
chancel and the tower) has been subscribed, 
Sir Walter and Lady James contributing 500L., 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 2001., and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Diocesan 
Church Building Society, and neighbouring land- 
owners, employers of labour, and inhabitants, 
being also contributors; but from the peculiar 
circumstances of the parish, and the fact that 
the great and increasing population are chiefly 
labourers, aid is of necessity sought from church- 
men in all parts of the country; and it is to be 
hoped that the restoration of a church which 
has a national rather than a merely local cha- 
racter, will be found to enlist the sympathies of 
churchmen generally. It is most desirable that 
the committee should be enabled to invite ten- 
ders for taking down the present wretched nave 
and building one more suitable to the character 
of the church and the wants of the parishioners. 
The committee have met several times, and are 
proceeding vigorously. A contract for the re- 


a wide renown to this remote monastery of the | storation of the tower and the chancel has been 


Tyne. 


Within two centuries from Bede’s time, | entered into, and on the 13th of September Mr. 


however, the buildings had been ruined by the | Scott spent the day in directing the labours of 


Danes ; and very soon after the establishment | 
of the see of Durham, the possessions of Jarrow | 


were transferred to the new and princely foun- 
dation upon the Wear. From thenceforth down 


the workmen upon the spot, and made some 
interesting discoveries. 





to the Reformation, Jarrow was maintained as a RETFORD TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 
cell or dependent monastery ; but Durham kept | 


alive the fame of the immortal historian-monk, | EIGHTEEN sets of designs were sent in for this 
and in the restored monastic church of Jarrow | Competition, althongh 104 applications were 


maintained perpetually the worship of God. 
those days, however, the parish had few inhabi- 
tants, whereas now the little church is surrounded 
by crowded habitations, and is totally insufficient 
for the vastly increased population. The district 
attached to this old parish church is, indeed, 
supposed to number 10,000 inhabitants, while 
the building holds few more than 300. 

In modern times the nave was rebuilt, but in 
wretched and incongruous style, and original 
features of early architecture in the chancel were 
defaced or concealed by tasteless alterations. 
Thus, the small Romanesque windows high in 
the wall were blocked up, and large Gothic win- 
dows inserted, and the high roof of the chancel 
(of which the original mark remains against the 
tower) was replaced by a roof absolutely flat. 
The four piers on which the tower is supported 
are found by Mr. Scott to have long since par- 
tially given way, so that huge rents in the walls 
and arches followed; and notwithstanding the 
uusightly buttresses which were built to remedy 
the evil, the north-east pier of the tower is found 
to be so shattered that it may yield to any storm. 
On removing the plaster from the walls they 
proved to be in a sad state in many places, and 
it is surprising that the fabric has not long 
since given way. This grey old tower is a most 
curious monument of early (probably ante- 
Norman) days ; and seen from afar, rising weird 
and weather-beaten amid the smoke of manufac- 
tories and the forest of masts that overspread 
the bay where King Egfrid’s fleet once rode, it 
seems standing there a landmark of time, and 
places the decaying church and the ruined build- 
ings of the monastery around it in melancholy con- 
trast to the associations of Jarrow in the past. 

Mr. Scott recommends the enlargement of the 
nave, by the addition of a north aisle, and per- 
haps some extension to the west—the addition to 
be in some simple and bold but unpretending 
variety of Gothic architecture. He recom- 
sy = new roofs to both chancel and nave. 

report was made, the incongruous 
vestry on the north (in which visitors were 
shown the so-called chair of Venerable Bede) 


In | made for a plan of the site. 


Amongst the competitors were Messrs. Swallow 
(Leeds), Godwin & Crisp (Bristol), Clarke (Not- 
tingham), Fuller (Manchester), Innocent (Shef- 
field), Robinson (London), Sorby (London), 
Wilson (London), Bellamy & Hardy (Lincoln), 
&c. The designs were all under motto; but pre- 
viously to their being inspected by the council, 
all the mottoes were covered over. 

After several meetings, and the whole of the 
designs had been open for public inspection, the 
council ultimately selected design No. 7, which 
proved to be by Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, of 
Lincoln; and those gentlemen have received in- 
structions to carry out the work so soon as the 
corporation have completed the necessary 
arrangements with regard to funds, site, &c. 

The successful design is Palladian in character, 
treated with considerable boldness. 








CARVERS AND GILDERS’ ASYLUM. 


Tux report of the committee states that they 
have been obliged to reduce the sum of 11. per 
month allowed to each inmate to 10s, per month. 
The Institution needs additional support not 
only from friends, but from the class (journey- 
men carvers and gilders) for whose benefit it 
was solely established. It does not appear to 
be so well known as it ought to be among 
the workmen: the subscription at twenty-one 
years of age is only 2d. per week, whilst with 
those joining at forty years it is but 5d. per 
week, to secure a house and good garden for life, 
free of rent, on attaining the age of fifty-five 
years without any election, and an allowance of 
ll. or 10s. per month, according to the state of 
the funds; the inmates being allowed to work 
at their trade to the extent of 11. per week. The 
houses are freehold, and free of incumbrance. 
The wood-carvers number over 500, and the 
eg 600 or 700, and yet not fifty belong to 

is the only Provident Society in the trade. 
An effort is wisely being made to remove its 
meetings from a public-house to a Workmen’s 











Club or private house. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE CITY. 


CorDIALLY agreeing with the excellent re- 
marks and much needed criticism in your article 
on London Architecture and the City, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to point to one inconsistency 
that has escaped notice. Buildings deserving 
observation are not to be read running, much 
less can elaborate detail be contemplated “ with 
lingering eye and fascinated gaze.” With all 
its present and future adornment, Lombard- 
street,—little more than a mere lane—at least 
in its proportions,—of the height of the houses 
compared with the width between them, which 
sort of narrowness renders it impossible to 
see the whole of a front in its vertical di- 
rection. Another highly unfavourable circum- 
stance is, that though in that street and 
its neighbours architecture cannot be said to 
“waste its sweetness on the desert air,” much 
to be feared it is that its beauties and graces 
are all thrown away upon the hurrying, bustling 
throng. In fact, whoever wishes to inspect the 
recent architectural doings in the City leisurely 
and at all comfortably, ought either to rise with 
the sun some fine summer's morning, or else go 
on that day of the week when the busiest 
streets are all but deserted. 

It never rains, says the proverb, but it pours ; 
so, mistaking the reverse of wrong for right, we 
rush from one extreme into the other opposite to 
it, and have exchanged what used to be plain- 
ness, even to sordidness, for too pretentious 
exuberance of embellishment. As indicating full 
coffers and commercial prosperity, ornateness 
of its exterior well becomes a banking-honse, 
Still the est modus in rebus ought not to be dis- 
regarded. Seldom, it is to be feared, is aught 
like sufficient consideration given to the various 
influences, all. more or less adverse, of uncon- 
trollable circumstances. Hence, what may show 
very satisfactorily when exhibited in abstracto 
as an isolated elevation upon paper, where no 
note is or can be taken of circumstances in 
concreto, may, when executed, disappoint. At 
any rate, London, and more especially the City’s 
atmosphere, must in a short time degrade, by 
sullying it, the fairest stone, and must render 
all minute and delicate carved work illegible ; 
wherefore it would in every respect be decidedly 
better to adopt in our street architecture a more 
sober and less ambitiously ornate style of de- 
sign,—one stamped by simple yct boldly pro- 
nounced features, that would tell effectively how- 
ever weather-beaten, and might, perhaps, like 
hams, be even improved by being smoked, — 
that is, smoked just enough and no more than to 
tone down rawness, and to produce a mere 
soupcon of wrugo,—of that which artist-architects 
call “ colour,” and the vulgar and the dealers in 
whitewash call dirt, although in due moderation 
it is to a building just what the involuntary 
blush of health is to beauty’s ripened Hebe 
cheek. Anrt-Loven. 





HEALTH, AND THE VENTILATION OF 
SEWERS. 

WE have seen numerous letters urging public 
bodies to spend large sums of money in sewer- 
age, and it is a measure most desirable and 
necessary to be adopted; but it may not be 
amiss to take a glance at the results which have 
followed the construction of extensive sewers in 
some of our towns, if not indeed to learn a lesson 
from their example. 

Not very long ago, we read the uncomfortable 
announcement that Liverpool was the most 
unhealthy town in England, whereas enormous 
sums had been expended there for sewerage 
which was considered of first-rate character. 
Still more recently we have heard of a large 
system of sewers in the town of Dundee, which 
was communicated in a paper to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers during the last session; and 
yet we are now told that malarious fevers are 
rife in that well-drained town. Several other 
localities might be mentioned, but for brevity’s 
sake I will not now refer to them, my object 
being to show that where money is expended 
common sense and practical ability should be 
exercised. There are not a few of our engincers 
who entertain and carry out the principle that 
sewers need no ventilation, except such as they 
obtain by the street gullies and rain-water pipes 
from houses; and I believe that to this one 
mistake a great deal, if not all, the mischief of 
ill-health in our sewered towns is attributable. 
But few of our towns have proper ventilation- 
shafts and gratings above the sewers, and it is 
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no problem, but an absolute certainty, that the 
foul gases generated in and evolved from sewers 
must find their way into houses through the rain- 
water pipes, and through the street gullies when 
not fully charged with water so as to trap down 
the effluvia. In hilly localities, where the sewers 
have a rapid fall, the more elevated portions 
become so charged with sewage gas that no 
street gully could contain a sufficiency of water 
to seal down the effluvia ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that the water in gullies frequently dries 
up altogether in hot weather from the effect of 
the heat, and from the quantity of silth and dust 
which passes into them. 

I have stood over several gullies in Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and other towns, and watched those 
especially in the higher elevations, until I satis- 
fied myself that nothing could resist the accu- 
mulation of gas in the sewers below. I have 
also seen sewers opened in those localities with 
the most offensive results to the neighbourhood, 
while sewers which have direct and constant 
ventilation are free from foul smell and pent-up 
gas, and may be traversed without danger or 
nausea. I could point out particular localities 
in these high districts, where fever and mala- 
rious sore throats are constant visitants, and 
instances where the patients, when removed 
from the neighbourhood, have rapidly recovered, 
but have been subjected to the certain return of 
those complaints when brought again within the 
same influence. These are facts which are un- 


deniable, and it would be well if we took advan- | 
For my own part, I believe that | 
it would be a fortunate day for Liverpool, for | 
Dundee, for Newcastle, and many other towns, | 


tage of them. 


if they were to introduce what they now have 
not, proper ventilation to their sewers. This 
would not interfere with what has now been 
done, which in all other respects has, I believe, 
been well done ; while I feel persuaded that it 
would result in the greatly-improved health of 
those and many other towns. C. E. 

*,* We have urged the necessity of attention 
to this point again and again, and have given 
illustrations of efficient ventilators. Further, 
let us repeat, sewers alone will not prevent 
all unnecessary illness in towns. 





MR. JACOB BELL’S BEQUEST TO THE 
NATION. 


Sin,—Mr. Jacob Bell, who died some five or 
six years ago, bequeathed a few fine pictures to 
the National Gallery, among which were, “‘The | 
Maid and the Magpie,” by Sir Edwin Landseer, | 
R.A.; “ The Derby Day,” by W. P. Frith, R.A.; 
“The Horse Fair,” by Madlle. Rosa Bonheur. 
It was understood that the above were retained 


for the purpose of engraving. The engravings | 
from them have long since been published, so 


that there appears no valid reason why they 


The original “ Horse Fair” was said to have been 


sold in the United States, and that the late Mr. | CONTRACTORS’ GUARANTEE COMPANY. 


Bell’s picture was a reduction by the fair artist. | 
But such a reduction has been exhibited at the | 
Canterbury Hall and in the City. Recently I) 
heard in Paris that Madlle. Bonheur was now | 
painting this subject for the National Gallery. | 
Perhaps I was misinformed. 

IptER IN LonpDOoN, 








SEATS ON BRIDGES. 


I wisn to draw attention to a matter of, I 
think, some importance, namely, seats on 
bridges. It seemed the fashion formerly, when 
there was a bridge to be built, to set apart a 
little space for resting-places; in fact, the 
design seemed incomplete without some such 
arrangement, nor was it considered a dis- 
figurement ; but now such conveniences are sel- 
dom thought of, or, if thought of, the idea is set 
aside. We have many bridges across the 
Thames, old and new, with seats and without, 
but recommend me to those with resting-places 
for the weary wayfarer, far before the more re- 
cent ones which have no seats. I am not advo- 
cating those barge-on-end looking affairs seen 
on Vauxhall Bridge, or any such umbrella-like 
contrivance, although certainly very useful in a 
atorm,—but merely want a seat. The new bridge 
at Westminster is, no doubt, a noble work, but it 
is incomplete; so is the Victoria Bridge, at 
Chelsea; also Hungerford Bridge, the longest 
and most toilsome across the river, with its 
steep wooden ascent at each end, taking folk’s 
breath away. How refreshing would a resting- 





|is obliged to cross a bridge with his burthen, 
|anything but the easiest part of his journey, 
| truly a seat is as an oasis in the desert to him. 


| at from this point. 


| 4-in. nail-room, make the 24 inches. All slating 
| Should be done on this principle. 


should not now appear in the National collection. 








place be on this bridge to many an old person, 
whose business requires them to cross the river 
at this spot: there are half-a-dozen places where 
seats might very well be put without in any 
manner obstructing the passage-way. Certainly 
the bridge is not yet finished ; therefore in this 
case I may be somewhat premature: it may be 
the intention to place seats upon it in the seve- 
ral recesses,—I hope it is. Will the new Black- 
friars Bridge have seats upon it, as it should 
have? Many atime there was to be seen upon 
the old one a perspiring man wiping his hot 
head, whilst his load rested on the seat beside 
him: to such persons a seat is an indescribable 
boon. There are but very few places where a 
porter may rest his load in the streets of London 
without beiug in everybody’s way; and when he 


But, perhaps, the matter is not always looked 
Suppose a person wishes to 
enjoy the panorama of the Thames from one of 
the bridges, it would be much more pleasant to 
sit down to it than to hang over the parapet on 
your elbows. When the embankment is finished, 
the view from a bridge will be a pretty sight, 
which multitudes will indulge in, doubtless ; and, 
by-the-by, on mentioning the embankment, will 
there be any seats there, in nice out-of-the-way 
places, where the fatigued will not be run over ? 


J. G. 





SLATING. 





In reply to an inquiry (page 708) upon secur- 


say the most secure method is nailing the slate 
as near the centre as possible. This method will 
not allow the wind to blow the slates off. 
Duchess slates should be gauged 14 in. from the 


bottom, and holed on the outside, which leaves | 


no hollow for the chipping of the slate for water 
to get round the nail, 1 in. from each edge. 
The reason why the slate should not be holed 
at 13} in. is, that it will not allow any space be- 
tween the head of the slate and the nail of the | 
next course of slate. Duchess slates 24 in. long: 
take out 3 in. lap; two battens 10} in. apart, 


JosEpH HAYEs. 





Another writer says:— One other reason I 
may give why the slates should be secured to- 
wards the middle is that, in the old-fashioned 
way, there was much greater difficulty in repair- 
ing the roof, since the nails were not so easy to 
get at. 

The practice of nailing the slates close to the 
lap has for a long time been discontinued in 





London, but is, I rather think, still kept up in 
some parts of England. ALFRED Bray. 








Srr,—I have often felt surprised, in this age of enter- 

rise and company-forming mania, that attention has not 
directed to the formation of a Builders and Contrac- 
tors’ Bond or Guarantee Company. In my opinion, a 
project of this character would be highly remunerative to 
the shareholders, and a boon to the building world. It 
would enable the honest and independent contractor to 
secure a guarantee by the payment of a small premium, 
and thus free himself from obligation to his merchant, to 
whom he may have to pay a higher rate; and would also 
have its influence over the reckless contracting that is 
made patent to us through the medium of your valuable 
ened. Wm. Grover, 








WIDE TENDERING. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 17th instant there is a 
rare example of wide estimating in your list of tenders, 
the explanation of which I was curious enough to seek. 
On inquiry, I ascertained the following facts :—The archi- 
tect’s estimate was a little below 1,200/. The lowest 
tenderer had confessed to a very considerable mistake, 
and the highest had cubed the work at 1s. 4d. per foot 
(6d. would have been nearer the mark). Might not this 
system of reckless cubing account for very many of the 
p ae differences so often to be observed in your list ? 

FarNHAMENSIS, 











New Docks ror Newrort.—The scheme for 
new docks on land known as the Hundred Acres, 
at Pill, on the western side of the river Usk, as 

ed by Mr. A. Bassett, C.E., of Cardiff, 
and submitted to Lord Tredegar, is likely, says 
the Merlin, to be carried out. The plans and 
estimates have been laid before Mr. Abernethy, 
hydraulic engineer, who has endorsed the 
opinions entertained by Mr. Bassett, both as re- 





gards the site and the estimated cost. 
/ 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works met, on the 
23rd ult., for the first time after a recess, Mr. 
J. Thwaites, the chairman, presiding. 

Pumping Engines. 

The Board proceeded to open tenders for the 
erection of pumping-engines at Abbey Mills, for 
main drainage purposes. There were nine ten- 
ders, and that of Messrs. Rothwell & Co., for 
54,5701., was accepted, subject to inquiries being 
satisfactory as to sureties. 


Proposed Statue of Sir James Outram. 


A report was brought up from the Thames 
Embankment Committee in reference to a letter 
received from the First Commissioner of her 
Majesty's Works, &c., relative to the erection of 
a statue of the late Sir James Outram on the 
land reclaimed by the Thames Embankment. 
The statue, which will be of bronze, and of 
colossal proportions, will be produced by public 
subscription. The committee were of opinion 
that the application should receive the most 
favourable consideration of the Board. 

Mr. Carpmael moved that the report of the 
committee be received and adopted, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Subways. 

The Chairman said the history of subways was 
well known to all the members of the Board; 
but before they proceeded to construct the 
Thames Embankment it would be for them to 
consider whether, in the event of a subway not 


F : | being formed, a proportionate amount of the 
ing roofing slates to open battens, allow me to | pe A cost should be deducted from the 


tender. It would then be for the Board to con- 
sider whether they would construct a subway in 


|the Embankment, and rely upon a hope that 


Parliament would take a different view of the 
question to what it had done in the last session, 


| for there was no doubt that these subways would 
| be of great public convenience. The committee 


of the House of Commons had last session struck 
out of the Bill all the clauses which compelled 


| gas companies to lay their pipes in the subways, 


and to contribute something towards the cost of 
them. 

It was resolved that the subject be considered 
on that day fortnight. 


The Embankment Contractors. 


The Chief Engineer read a correspondence 
which had passed between himself, the Thames 
Conservancy Commissioners, and Messrs. Fur- 
ness & Ritson, the contractors for the Thames 
Embankment works, in reference to the descrip- 
tion of materials used for filling in the space 
between the line of embankment and the present 
river wall, the Conservancy Commissioners com- 
plaining that, in violation of an agreement, dry 
rubbish had been used instead of materials 
dredged from the river. On the part of the 
contractors they stated that the Conservancy 
Commissioners sold the best quality of the 
dredging of the river to builders at advanced 
prices, and that they got nothing but the refuse, 
or mere mud, and even of that they could not 
obtain an adequate supply. 

Mr. Newton asked the engineer whether tho 
material from the land was not better than the 
best dredgings taken from the river. 

The Engineer said the materials supplied from 
the land were equal to the best materials sup- 
plied from the river, and much better than some 
of it. 

It was resolved that the contractors should be 
prohibited from taking materials from the land 
so long as suitable dredgings could be obtained 
from the river. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Great Berkhampstead.—A limited joint stock 
company has been formed for supplying this 
town and district with water, and for the erec- 
tion of baths and washhouses in the town. The 
necessary capital has been subscribed and 
Messrs. Atkins & Son, civil engineers, have 
the construction of the works, which will be 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Atkins and Mr. Alex. F. Painter. Plans, sur- 
veys, designs, and contract have been handed 
in; and our correspondent informs us that the 
works are designed to lift the water from an 
artesian boring to a height sufficient to command 
nearly every house in the town, with ample 
power to lift the water to a second lift of 200 ft. 
at stated times in theweek. The reservoir will 
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hold 90,000 gallons of water. The low pressure 
will be constantly on, and street hydrants placed 
for flushing streets and to act as fire-plugs. In 
conjunction with the water-works will be ten 
baths in a brick building, arranged with some 
regard to taste and polychromy. Shower, hot, 
and cold baths will be provided; also two ori- 
ginal and unique vapour baths. One special 
feature will be the ventilating and heating of the 
baths to afford convenience to the bathers. Con- 
tignuous to the bath-house will be a washhouse. 
The buildings have been designed by Mr. James 
Castle, architect, Oxford. 

Clifton.—The Bristol town council have unani- 
mously passed a resolution to the effect that the 
council having considered the memorial from the 
parish of Clifton on the subject of the inadequate 
supply of water furnished by the Bristol Water- 
works Company, and the statements made in 
reference thereto, are of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s present sources of supply are insufficient ; 
and they earnestly recommend the Company 
forthwith to adopt the necessary measures for 
obtaining a further eupply from the springs of 
Clifton,—viz., Richmond Spring, Sion Spring, 
and Hanley Spring, all of which they purchased 
on the formation of their Company, but which 
they have unhappily closed, this council being of 
opinion that such springs would be found a most 
useful auxiliary to the present supply, especially 
in seasons of drought. A sub-committee was 
also appointed to form a deputation for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the Water-works Com- 
pany, and to report the result. 

Water Rights.—It has been held by the Court 
of Exchequer, in the case of the Stockport Water- 
works Company v. Porter, that where a riparian 
proprietor granted land, part of his former ripa- 
rian estate, but separated from the stream by 
land of the granter not included in the grant, 
with a grant from the granter of a right to lay 
pipes from the stream to the granted land, and 
take water by means of them from the stream to 
such granted land, the grantee could not main- 
tain an action in his own name against a riparian 
proprietor for fouling the waters of the stream, 
but he could enforce his right as against the 
granter. 

Idle.—The Local Government Act has been 
adopted in this village and sanctioned by the 
Home Secretary. 

Jarrow.—We understand that at present Jar- 
row is suffering severely from the prevalence 
of fever, of an aggravated character, caused 
chiefly by the overcrowded state of a large 
number of the houses there. At a meeting 
of the Local Board, held the other day, it 
was stated that in one house, 15 ft. by 15 ft., 
there were no fewer than twenty-one persons 
cooped up. It is to be hoped that some measures 
will be taken speedily to remedy this state of 
matters. 

Overcrowding and Small-por in Bishopwear- 
mouth, Sunderland. — It appears that in some 
dwellings in Simpson-street there are rooms 
averaging about 13 ft. by 8 ft., and 8 ft. 4 in. 
in height, two of such being inhabited, night 

and day, by twelve persons, or six to each room. 
In such places it is not to be wondered at that 
small-pox has broken out. The authorities 
have taken measures for diminishing the over- 


crowding. 








PORTSMOUTH. 


Tuts borough, which numbers nearly 100,000 
inhabitants, has at length thrown off its state of 
exceptional lethargy, and declared for sanitary 
progress. The borough has hitherto been 
governed by three distinct and mutually jealous 
sets of improvement (?) commissioners ; but the 
Local Government Act came into force a month 
ago, and on Monday last the town council, by a 
very large majority, resolved to adopt the drain- 
age scheme prepared by the borough engineer, 
Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., the estimated cost of 
which is 100,0001. This scheme has been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Hawkshaw, F.R.S., and confirmed 
by him in all essential features. 

The report of Mr. Angell states that “in few 
boroughs could be found a greater absence of 
those sanitary measures which an improved state 
of knowledge has taught us as necessary to life 
and health. With few exceptions, the streets 
are without sewers, and the houses without 

i “’ Qn account of the flatness of the 
borough, the nature of the soil, and the remote- 
ness of the outfall, several serious difficulties will 
have to be surmounted; but the works, when 
meee, may be expected to prove of inesti- 


CARTOON EXHIBITION, BRUSSELS. 


Mr. J. Leicuton writes,—Whilst, at Malines, 
they have an exhibition of Medieval art, at 
Brussels will be found an international exhi- 
bition of cartoons, including photographs from 
colossal drawings in monochrome ; the displa 
being held in a temporary building of w 
situate at the rear of the Royal Palace, 
containing many works of a remarkable cha- 
racter, most of them having been used in the 
preparation of mural decorations—bearing the 
marks of the pounce-holes and the stilus— 
an interesting show of a practical character, 
and not unpopular, if the attendance may be 
taken as a test. They are of all shapes and 
sizes, from large spandrels to long friezes, the 
grandest big as a house, the smallest fit for a 
book illustration. At the end of the Grand Salon 
is placed Kaulbach’s enormous work, “ The 
Reformation,” where Luther, standing, in the 
centre, holds aloft the Bible, which sheds its rays 
around upon the heroes of the period, our own 
Shakspeare forming a prominent figure in the 
foreground. Echter has two designs, I believe, 
executed for a railway station, “The Telegraph,” 
and “ The Locomotive ;” Miiller, of Dusseldorf, 
many religious subjects; Guffens, of Antwerp, 
several historical incidents connected with that 
city; Van Orsel, the drawings used by him in 
the decoration of the Charch of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, at Paris, which is not the most distant 
capital that sends, for there are several from 
Vienna and Berlin, including some large and 
small landscapes, of great power, in black and 
white, on paper. Of the Antwerp Salon, it may 
be remarked that it is above an average exhibi- 
tion, but few of the leading masters of the 
Belgian school being absent,—an exhibition that 
for arrangement and practical quality would put 
our Royal"Academy to the blush. Though an 
ancient corporation—an academy twice as old as 
our own,—it exhibits many more works, and that 
fairly, none being placed too high for observa- 
tion, or, where large, above two lines in height ; 
all being in black wooden boxes, that greatly 
preserve the frames, and make the sides square, 
much aiding the general effect, the fine fillets of 
wood between the works filling up the space very 
agreeably. In architecture there are many beau- 
tiful drawings, though none are “ pretty :” 
ground-plans and elevations are included. 





INFANT MORTALITY IN SUNDERLAND. 


Ix reviewing the Registrar-General’s ‘annual 
stock-taking, the Sunderland Times gives some 
special facts relative to the sanitary state of that 
district which deserve attention. The writer 
says,—* The average annual mortality at all 
ages for the ten years between 1851 and 1860, 
to every 1,000 living, was in England 22; 
London, 24; the Northern Counties, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmorland, 22; Liver- 
pool, 33; Manchester, 31; Newcastle, 27; Sun- 
derland, 25; South Shields, 24; Tynemouth, 
23; and Darlington only 20 in the 1,000. The 
deaths under one year, averaging the whole of 
England and Wales, were 234; in Sunderland, 
26}; Newcastle, 26; South Shields, 243; Tyne- 
mouth, 22}; Darlington, 21,4, per cent. to the 
whole number of deaths. In other words, whilst 
of the 2,968 deaths in Newcastle, 772 were under 
12 months; in Sunderland, out of 2,142 deaths 
in the year, 566 were within the first year. The 
proportion of deaths under 5 years was in Eng- 
land 40}; Sunderland, 48}; South Shields, 48} ; 
Newcastle, 46; Tynemouth, 42}; Darlington, 
403 per cent. to the whole number of deaths. 
Thus, whilst our own town was little above the 
average of England in the per-centage of 
deaths at all ages, yet the deaths under 5 years 
amounted to nearly one-fifth more than the 
average of England at the same . Had 
the deaths of children in Sunderland been at 
the average rate of England, 170 lives would 
have been saved that were sacrificed from a 
cause or causes peculiar to the town. It is 
evident that it is not to defects in the sanitary 
condition of the town that this exceptional rate 
of youthful mortality can be attributed, and this 
will be still more evident, when, instead of taking 
the average of ten years before the drai and 
other sanitary works were carried out in the 
borough, we take the deaths under and above 
five years for the same year—1862. In that 
year, the deaths at all ages, in Newcastle, were 
2,968, which, allowing for the estimated increase 
of population, would be 26 in every 1,000 living, 





whilst in Sunderland the deaths were 2,142, a 





proportion of only 23 in the 1,000. Yet the 
infant mortality of Sunderland exceeds that of 
Newcastle. We may well ask whether the enor- 
mous excess of deaths in the first few years of 
life which prevails in every part of the kingdom, 
and to a special extent in some localities, is the 
result of natural and unavoidable causes, and 
incapable of any material mitigation. We cannot 
come to the conclusion that it is so,as although we 
have no special statistics to show the proportion 
of the deaths of children to adults in the upper 
and middle classes of society, we are not without 
sufficient grounds for stating that the proportion 
is very much below that which prevails amongst 
the poorer classes.” 

One reason for this excess of infant mortality 
in this district may be found in the fact, that 
out of forty-five districts, embracing London and 
the counties of England and Wales, twenty-five 
of these rank higher than the county of Durham 
in the number of males who could sign the 
marriage register; whilst as regards females, 
the county stands lowest but nine in the adult 
educational scale. The very low state of educa- 
tion of women, as shown by these returns, is a 
fact of very serious importance, and should 
stimulate to some special efforts to remove the 
stigma. 








RAILWAY MATTERS, 


Tue traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
38rd of September, on 11,605 miles, to 710,4451., 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,142 miles, to 649,7501., showing an increase 
of 463 miles, and of 60,6951. in the receipts. 

The receipts for the week ending the 10th of 
September, on 11,628 miles, amounted to 
701,7281., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 11,146 miles, to 635,9601., showing 
an increase of 482 miles, and of 65,7681. in the 
receipts. 

The following comes from the contractor of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad :—The 
first through train from New York to St. Lonis, 
by the broad gauge, over the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad, reached its destination in forty- 
four hours, a distance of 1,200 miles, without 
change of carriages or break of gange,—a feat 
unparalleled in the railway world. 

The railway clearing-house, being essential to 
the railways, has naturally kept pace with their 
multiplication. In 1845, three years after its 
first establishment, the number of companies on 
its books was only 16: ten later it had 
arisen to 73; and it is now 110, with a united 
mileage of 10,859 miles. The number of compa. 
nies does not give an adequate notion of the 
growth of business, in consequence of the leasing 
and amalgamations which are always going 
on. The clearing-house knows only the compa- 
nies which actually work the lines, and deals 
only with the interchanged traffic, without 
touching that which is confined to the line of 
any particular company. The number of sta- 
tions sending traffic returns monthly is as 
follows:—— Goods and cattle stations, 3,121; 
passenger stations, 1,817; parcel stations, 2,368. 
The number of pairs of stations between which 
bookings are carried on monthly is :—Goods and 
cattle, 62,470 ; passenger, 15,145; parcel, 16,626. 
The average number of railways over which each 
consignment of goods is conveyed is 3°08 ; each 
passenger, 3°46; each parcel, 3-07. The gross 
receipts for twelve months amount to an aggre- 
gate of 8,044,7911., as compared with 401,6511. in 
1845, and 4,829,6491. in 1855. The present total 
is thus composed :—Goods and cattle, 5,937,7531. ; 
passengers, 1,805,9151.; parcels, 301,1231. Total 
amount of receipts of traffic of all kinds cleared 
since the establishment of the office, 81,000,0001, 








ACCIDENTS BY RAILWAY. 


TuEerE have been several discussions lately 
ing “ accidents by railway.” “It strikes 

me,” writes a correspondent, “that as 
prevention of violence the adoption the 
American and Continental system of entering 
the carriages at the ends instead of the sides, 
and having a free communication with the 
guard, would be the means of prevention. 
Another matter is, having the carriages built 
over the wheels, so that no accident can 
occur at a railway station from falling among 
the wheels. A plan has been lately devised for 
the instant stoppage of a railway train in case of 
danger, and some plan —_ to be devised for 


the rapid clearance of in such a 
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case: could not the sides of the carriages be 
so constructed as to fall down in the way the 
ends of the horse-boxes do over the wheels, so 
that persons could quickly slide down and be out 
of danger? As regards the danger of shocks by 
one train overtaking or meeting another, it would 
be a good come to carry some light goods fore 
and aft of passenger trains, as it will be 
found, on reading the account of such acci- 
dents, that the shock expends itself by breaking 
so many of the carriages either in front or behind 
the train (as the case may be), while the passen- 
gers in the centre of the train escape with their 
lives. I need not enlarge on the wisdom of 
towns having central railway stations, a kindred 
subject (though not immediately allied to what 
I have just written): the loss by having the 
stations at the sides of towns is very great. You 
would be doing a service by publishing a list 
(and adding to it from time to time as occasion 
offered), of such towns as have adopted central 
railway stations.” 





FROM IRELAND. 


Greenhills, near Drogheda.—A factory, with 
numerous sheds, intended for the manufacture 
of cotton, is being erected here: employ- 
ment is given to a great number of hands in 
a locality where poverty and its accompany- 
ing squalor and filth heretofore reigned. This, 
as well as many extensive projects for the im- 
provement of his native town, has been set on 
foot solely by Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, of Man- 
chester. The intended cost is estimated at about 


60,0001. for buildings and machinery. The) 


People’s Hall, in the same town, the gift also of 


Mr. Whitworth, is being proceeded with. That | 
gentleman seems most laudably anxious to leave | 
nothing undone which a princely fortune can | 


accomplish to raise the condition of the inha- 
bitants in the social scale. 

Queenstown.—The Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross, last week laid the foundation-stone 
of a church calculated to accommodate 500 
hearers, near Queenstown, prettily situate in the 
harbour of Cork, a place of growing importance. 
About a year since designs were submitted in 
competition, and from a number who responded to 


the tempting bait of a 20l. prize, after the not | 


unusual delay, the design of the architect of the 
now progressing building was chosen. For this 
church, Mr. Walter, builder, has accepted the 
contract at about 2,8001., chiefly the gift of the 
Bishop. At least 8001. more will be required to 
pew the church and fence the grounds around it. 


The church has been named Christ Church, and | 


will be a very handsome, but withal a simple 
structure, principally composed of local lime- 
stone, with a judicious introduction of Bath 
stone. It will not fail to be an attraction in this 
rising and fashionable district. The style chosen 
is Early English, with, we must add, the stereo- 


typed transeptal form. A tower and spire give | 


a degree of magnificence to the entrance-front 
or west end. A portion only of the building is 
to be erected at present, funds being insufficient 


to complete it as designed. The entire length of | 


the church is 122 ft., the greatest breadth 63 ft. | on the occasion. 


The chancel will measure 29 ft. by 22 ft.; nave, 
80 ft. by 33 ft.; and each transept 20 ft. by 14 ft. 
The tower at the base will be 15 ft. 6in. square, 
and will be provided with massive buttresses : 
its height, with the spire, to the finial, will be 
130 ft., and when completed will be a graceful 
object conspicuous for miles around. 

Clogheen.—The Roman Catholic church of 
St. Mary, Clogheen, is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and consists of nave, aisles, chancel, and 
side chapels and sacristy. The extreme length 
in the clear inside is 110 ft.; breadth, 60 ft.; 
and height of roof, 58 ft. The aisles are divided 
from the nave by an arcade of five Gothic arches, 
resting on circular limestone columns. The 
chancel and side chapels are also divided by 
Gothic arches. The chancel is lighted by three 
lancet lights, filled with stained glass; the nave 
by a two-light window. The roof is open, wrought 
and stained. The church is built of limestone 
procured in the neighbourhood ; the exterior of 
hammer-dressed masonry. 

Kilrea.—The foundation-stone of new schools 
for boys and girls, adjoining the town of Kilrea, 
has been laid. The Mercers’ Company are ex- 
pending over 1,2001. in this work, which makes a 
total of about 4,0001. laid out by them in erect- 
ing teachers’ residences and school-houses on 
their estate. All the schools,—fourteen in num- 
ber—are in connexion with the National Board, 
but the landlords endow the teachers with dona- 


tions and allowances, amounting to 3001. per 
annum. The architect who supplies the designs 
and superintends the work is Mr. William Barnes, 
of London. 

Belfast.—The ship carpenters of the Protestant 
persuasion employed at the Queen’s Island have 
struck work. The men alleged that the Roman 
Catholic workmen, to the number of forty or 
fifty, had been acting as spies upon them since 
the riots ; and, by picking up snatches of conver- 
sation relating to the recent disturbances, had 
given information to the authorities, and, by 
such means, caused the arrest of several of their 
body for being concerned in the fight with the 
navvies, and in other scenes of that dreadful 
period. They demanded that Messrs. Harland 
& Wolff should discharge the Roman Catholics. 
They were told that their employers would not 
be dictated to as to whom they should or should 
not employ. After considerable discussion, they 
left the yard in a body, and did not resume work 
during the day. It was feared that the move- 
ment would extend to other yards, and to other 
employments, as well as lead to another out- 
break. Precautions were adopted by the autho- 
rities, but no disorders took place. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


sioners; and the fund raised for the erection of 
the chapel was largely augmented by gifts from 
the Worcester Church-building Society, and from 
private individuals. The building is from a de- 
sign furnished by Mr. Robinson, of Leamington, 
architect; the builder being: Mr. Hardwick, 
of Birmingham. The chapel is simply a room 
60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, divided into nave and 
chancel. It is built of deal, painted marone, and 
lined with canvas, which is coloured and sten- 
cilled in pattern. The chancel is covered with 
paper specially designed by the architect. The 
roof is pitched and covered with slates; and 
there is ventilation by means of two dormer 
windows. At the north end is a vestry, and at 
the south-west the entrance-porch. The sittings 
are free, and there is accommodation for 
about 150. 

Neath (South Wales).—The foundation-stone 
of a new church, dedicated to St. David, has 
been laid, on a site presented by Mr. Howel 
Gwyn, of Duffryn, by the V.W., Theodore Man- 
sel Talbot, D.P.G.M. of the Ancient order of 
Freemasons. The church is to be in the Gothic 
style, and to consist of a nave, two aisles, two 
transepts, an apex, and a tower. It is to afford 
accommodation for 1,200 persons. The building 
has been designed by Mr. John Norton, of Lon- 
don. The estimated expense is 6,200I. 

Liverpool.—Dr. M‘Neile has laid the founda. 





Llanelly.—The foundation stone of the new 
market has been laid here, and the People’s 
Park opened on the same day. Within the last 
six or eight years this town has become consider- 
ably improved in its general aspect. New streets 
|have been formed, and improved shops and 
buildings have sprung up, and the town has been 
supplied with water... It has public baths and 
an Atheneum. 

Lincoln.—It is reported that a desire exists on 
the part of several influential governors of the 





| Lincoln County Hospital to pull down the pre- | 


}sent building, which is considered one of the 
worst arranged institutions of the kind in the 
kingdom. Of course the great drawback is the 
difficulty of raising the large sum which would 
be required, especially when it is considered 
| that only two or three years ago between 2,0001. 
| and 3,0001. were subscribed for the purpose of 
, enlarging and improving the present building. 

Blackpool.—At a meeting of the Blackpool 


| Land, Building, and Hotel Company, held at the 


Clarence Hotel, Manchester, it has been resolved, 
| after much discussion and some opposition, that 


| is not to exceed 15,0001. 


the directors be empowered to proceed at once | 


ith the buildi f an hotel, the cost of which | 
hes eres, Pyle tagamg 3 i: |through four double tiers of iron pipes, the 


tion-stone of a new church, to be called St. 
| Silas’s, which is being erected at the expense of 
| the congregation of St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, in 
| High Park-street, Liverpool. The building is to 
| hold 1,000 persons, and will be a structure in 
| the Decorated style, with tower and spire at the 
‘south-west angle. The spire will be 125 ft. high, 
and the whole cf the external part of the build- 
ing will be faced with Yorkshire stone and 
| Stourton dressings. The cost, exclusive of the 
land, will be 5,0007. The architect is Mr. C. E. 
Grayson, and the builders are Messrs. Nicholson 
& Eyre. The church within the walls which 
surround the Liverpool workhouse, destroyed by 
fire in 1862, has been replaced by a new build- 
ing, or rather has been restored, from plans fur- 
nished by Mr. Wylie, the parish surveyor and 
architect, and the contractor was Mr. E, Hughes. 
The lower walls of the old building were re- 
| tained, but in the new edifice a stone spire has 
‘been substituted for the wooden slated one of the 
old building. The galleries have not been re- 
built, so that the iron columns have all been 
removed. There are no pews, the seats being 
all open, and provision has been made for heat- 
ing the building by the circulation of hot water 





| Sunderland.—Mr. Hutt, the vice-president of | boiler being fixed in the school-room underneath. 
| the Board of Trade, on a recent visit to Sunder. | The ventilation has been improved by shortening 
land, was requested to signalize his visit by lay- the building, and so leaving a clear passage 
ing the first stone of the large new dock which | 15 ft. wide between it and the dormitory. The 
'the authorities have undertaken to construct to | °°S82 has been furnished by Messrs. Gray & 
' the south of their former dock, and on the same | Davidson, of London, at a cost of 300/., exclu- 


| plan of enclosing a portion of the sea. For this 
purpose large preparations had been made. Mr. 
| Hutt having repaired to the spot, went through 

the formalities usual on such occasions, and pro- 
| nounced the first stone duly laid, addressing a | 
few emphatic words to the company assembled 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Southsea.—The first stone of a new district 
church has been laid at Southsea, by the Arch- 
deacon of Winchester. For many months the | 
want of a place of worship for this immediate | 
locality has been supplied by a wooden structure, 
known as the “Crinoline Church,” which appel- 
lation was popularly bestowed in consequence of 
its circular form. This temporary church afforded 
accommodation for about 600 people; but the 
growing population of the neighbourhood has 
called for more extended means of public wor- 
ship, and it was determined to build a church 
capable of containing between 1,500 and 1,600 
persons. Only a portion of the entire plan, how- 
ever, is to be carried ont in the first instance. A 
chancel and nave are to be erected, and these 
will give about the same number of sittings as 
the present building, while the north and south 


| sive of the case. The church, as restored, will 
| seat about 1,000 persons. It has been opened 
for divine service. 

Leeds.—The foundations of a church of con- 
siderable size have been laid in the park of 
Kirkstall Grange, the seat of the late Mr. W. 
Beckett, now the property of Sir Thomas Beckett. 
It is intended to be the church of a new district 
in the old parish of Leeds, and is to be built and 
endowed at the joint expense of Mr. E. Denison, 
of Doncaster, and Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., the 
latter of whom has made the designs for it, with 
the assistance of Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds, 
architect, The foundations cover 140 ft. in 
length and 63 ft. wide, exclusive of the porch, 
and comprise a nave and aisles of six bays, with 
a five-sided apse and periapse, the aisles being 
carried round the chancel, and a tower 30 ft. 
square at the base, which is shown in the plans 
with a spire 180 ft. high. Mr. Denison has also 
purchased a Baptist chapel, of better architec- 
ture than common, which had to be removed for 
the new infirmary, and he and Sir T. Beckett are 
rebuilding it as a church in a low part of the 
town much in want of church accommodation, 
near the schools which were lately built by the 
Beckett family on their property in the same 
locality. 

‘ork.—St. Cathbert’s Church, after having 
been closed for a short time for necessary re- 





aisles are to be added as the liberality of sub- 
scribers warrants the outlay, The plans are fur- 
nished by Mr. Hellyer, and the contract has 
been taken by Mr. Lawrence. 

Alvechurch.—The chapel-of-ease at Hopwood, 
in the parish of Alvechurch, has been opened 
for divine worship. The site is a piece of ground 
by the side of the Birmingham turnpike-road, 
and was given by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


pairs, has been again opened for divine service. 
The reredos, which formerly blocked up the east 
window, has been taken down, and a window, 
with stained-glass border and a centre of cathe- 
dral glass, has been substituted. The roof of the 
building has also been strengthened, and made 
more ornamental, The wide centre aisle hag 











been removed, and two aisles made, thus giving 
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three blocks of pews, increasing the number by 
fifteen. These pews are now made of stained 
wood. The lighting of the church has also un- 
dergone some change, and it is now effected by 
two star pendants. The stoves have been taken 
away, and a hot-water apparatus, by Messrs. 
Longbotham, of Leeds, will in future be used to 
warm the church. An oak railing has been sub- 
stituted for the old black ones of the communion 
table. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Brown, of York. 

Percy Main (Northumberland).—The Bishop of 
Durham has had again to discharge the duty of 
consecrating a new church, built by the Duke of 
Northumberland, in a district where it was very 
greatly needed,—that of Percy Main. The style 
is Early English. Like the other two churches 
which have been erected at the cost of the duke, 
—those at North Shields and Whitley,—the 
Church of St. John is plain and unpretending in 
appearance. Exteriorly, it shows the outlines of 
a nave, with a double bell-turret at the west, 
and a chancel at the east end, and north and 
south aisles. The extreme length of the building 
is 98 ft., of which 68 ft. belong to the nave, and 
30 ft. tothe chancel. The extreme breadth over 
both aisles is 49 ft., but the chancel is only 18 ft. 
6 in. in breadth. Each aisle is separated from the 
nave by an arcade, consisting of four fine pointed 
Gothic arches, which have a span of 12 ft. 5 in., 
and spring from dressed stone pillars. The pil- 
lars are 7 ft. 5 in. from the floor to the capital, 
and the total height of the arch is 17 ft. Above 
these arches run the clerestory windows, eight 
in number, on each side. At the west end of the 
church there are two lancet windows, under- 
neath which are four small Gothic windows. 
The height of the roof of the nave is, to the 
ridge, 40 ft., and to the top of the bell-turret, | 
54 ft. The bell-turret is surmounted by a gilt | 
finial. In the latter are placed two bells, each | 
of which weighs 2 cwt. The chancel is sepa- | 
rated from the east end of the nave by an arch, 
23 ft. 5 in. in height, and 14 ft. in width. The) 
chancel is 32 ft. in length by 18 ft. 6 in. in} 
breadth, and it is separated from the aisles by a | 
double arch on each side. The altar is placed at | 
the east end of the chancel, from which it is par- | 
titioned off by a light wooden rail, supported by | 
iron standards. The east window consists of | 
three lancet lights, divided by two slender pil- | 
lars. The centre compartment is filled with a 
stained-glass window, representing the figure of 
St. John, with the ducal escutcheon underneath. 
This has been got up as a tribute to the Duke 
from the congregation, and it has been executed 
by Mr. H. M. Barnett, of Newcastle. The church 
possesses accommodation for about 600 sitters, 
the pews for whom are made of varnished deal. 
The heating apparatus consists of a large Gill 
stove. The architect was Mr. Salvin, of London, 
whose design, owing to the favourable circum- 
stances of the case, has been carried out in its 
integrity. The builder was Mr. Smith, of Lon- 
don; and Mr. Chapman clerk of the works. 
Messrs. Twizell, of North Shields, have supplied 
the gas-fittings; and Mr. Stewart, of Sheffield, 
the heating apparatus. 








DISSENTING CHURCH -BUILDING NEWS. 


Leighton Buzzard (Beds.).—A new Baptist 
chapel has been opened here. The cost of the 
new chapel is stated to be 9001., and of that sum 
5001. have been raised, and more than 2001. more 
promised. The several parts of the work of the 
chapel have been executed by tradesmen of the 
town, except the carving, which has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. T. Margetson, of Bristol. The 
builders were Mr. John Nash and Mr. William 
Groom. The glazing, painting, &., have heen 
done by Messrs. J. & R. Purser, and the gas- 
fittings were provided by Mr. Sharp. The seats 








timbers, and plastered on the under side of the 
rafters. Open benches are introduced with cast- 
iron standards, and stained and varnished seats, 
with rack rails. The architect engaged by the 
trustees is Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, of Lowes- 
toft; and the bnilders are Messrs. Jackson & 
Rounce, of Blundeston. 

Manchester.—The foundation stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel and school has been 
laid in Bradford-road. The chapel will be plain 
in design, and will accommodate 200 people, and 
the school-house adjoining, 180 scholars. The 
total cost is estimated at 800l., about 1501. of 
which have been subscribed. The architect is 
Mr. T. Waddington; and the contractor, Mr. 
Marshall, of Salford. 

Withington.—The corner-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chapel has been laid at Withing- 
ton, according to the Manchester Courier. It is 
proposed to expend about 3,0001. on the building 
and land. The chapel is to be built of stone, in 
the Gothic style. The nave, exclusive of the 
apse, will be 54 ft. by 40 ft.; and the transept, 
which will be 50 ft. by 26 ft., will, for the present, 
be separated from it by means of a wall, and 
this portion of the building will be applied to 
school and other purposes. There is to be a gal- 
lery across the front, or entrance end of the 
chapel: there will be a groined roof and stained 
glass windows, and the building will accommo- 
date about 700 persons when the whole of the 
interior is thrown open. At the outset, provision 
will be made for 470, including 100 children. 
The building is to be erected on the plot of land 
near the toll-bar. 

Stockport.—A new Congregational church is 
about to be erected here. The congregation at 
Orchard-street Chapel having some time ago 
received a grant of 1,0001. from the Lancashire 
Bicentenary Fund towards a new church, on 
condition that it was erected by August 1865, 
measures were taken to forward the project, and 
a desirable plot of land for the structure was 
selected on Wellington-road South for the new 
edifice, the school and missionary operations to be 
continued in the old chapel. Plans were ob- 
tained, and the required sum was ascertained to 
be 4,5001., towards which 3,115/. have already 
been subscribed. The foundation stone of the 
new church will shortly be laid. 

Southport (Lancashire).—The New Wesleyan 
Chapel, Duke-street, Southport, called Trinity 
Chapel, has been completed, and opened for 
divine worship. The total cost of the edifice, 
exclusive of parsonage-house,—the latter of which 
is not yet completed, is estimated at nearly 
9,0001. The chapel is of the Early Lancet 
period of architecture, and has been built from 
the designs of Messrs. Starkey & Cuffley (now 
Cuffley & Horton), of Manchester. The plan 
comprises clerestoried nave and aisles ; transepts 
and apsidal chancel; with tower at north-west 
angle, and porch on south side, and a chamber 
for warming apparatus under chancel. The ex- 
terior is executed in Burnley wall stone and 
Hoghton ashlar, and the interior arches, labels, 
and window dressings generally, of Hoghton 
stone. Carved crosses surmount all the gables, 
and the chancel is terminated with a gilt cross. 
The total interior length is 114 ft. 6 in.; width 
across the aisles, 57 ft.; and the cross transept, 
77 ft. The entrances are through the tower and 
porch, the former being enriched by shafts, with 
polished capitals and arch mouldings, decorated 
with the dog-tooth. Side entrances and inner 
lobbies to both tower and porch are also pro- 
vided. The separation of the nave and aisles is 
effected by stone arches, supported on 12 in. 
circular polished Peterhead granite columns, 
surmounted on chamfered square Burnley stone 
bases, which stand a little above the pewing, so 
as to leave the entire columns exposed to view. 
Polished serpentine marble shafts, with foliated 
capitals and corbels, carry the principals of 








will contain 400 hearers. 
Somerleyton (Suffolk).—It having been decided 
the Wesleyan New Connexion to build a 
c 1 in this parish, their views were forwarded 
to Sir Francis C , Bart., M.P., who liberally 
gave a piece of ground, adjoining Messrs. Lucas’s 
brickyard, together with a donation in money. 
The Rentelien stone of this building has been 
laid, and the works are now progressing. The 
building is Gothic, in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, sufficient space being left to enlarge the 
chapel at any time. Yellow stocks are being 
used externally, and relieved with red bands and 
partly coloured bricks in the arches. The side 
walls are pierced with couplet windows, and 
there are three-light windows in the gables. The 
roof will be open, with stained and varnished 


chancel, the roof of which is panelled for de- 
coration. The whole of the roofs are boarded, 
and all the timbers and boarding exposed. In 
the nave and transepts the roof is ceiled across 
at the collar, with pierced quatrefoiled boarding 
running down the centre, and immediately above 
with a wooden tube for ventilation. The whole 
of the pewing is executed in pitch pine, has 
sloping backs, and is calculated to seat 775 per- 
sons inclusive of children. The pulpit is of Caen 
stone. The whole of the windows have been 
fitted with stained glass of geometric design, by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. The 
aisles, chancel, and several entrances have been 


hm with encaustic tiles manufactured by 
essrs. Maw, of Broseley, and Mr. Godwin, of 


laid by Mr. Oakden, of Manchester and Liver- | the 








Hereford. The iron gates and lamps to the 
several carriage entrances, &c., are of wrought- 
iron, by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, who has 
also carried out the whole of the gas-lighting, 
which is effected by parti-coloured pendants 
suspended over the centre of each archway, and 
so leading the eye toward the principal and 
central feature, the apsidal chancel. Mr. 
Skidmore has also executed the communion 
railing. The whole of the works have been car- 
ried out by the following contractors, namely :— 
The stonework by Messrs. Ellis & Hinchcliffe, of 
Manchester ; brickwork by Mr. Riding, of South- 
port; warming apparatus (hot-water principle) 
by Mr. Wilson, of Manchester; and the rest of 
the work under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bowden Edwards & Forster, of Manchester. 
Mr. Bonehill, of Manchester, executed the carv- 
ing. The building generally has been superin- 
tended by Mr. Ogg, as clerk of the works. 





Miscellanea, 


PRESENTATION TO A ForEMAN.—A silver goblet, 
subscribed for by the workmen of Mr. W. Higgs, 
contractor, arsenal, Woolwich, was presented to 
Mr. Thomas Seward, foreman, on the 17th ult., 
at the Wheatly Arms, Erith, at a dinner which 
was given for the purpose. 


“Minp tHe Parnt.”—At the late Swansea 
County Court (before Judge Falconer), the Rev. 
Rees Price, vicar of St. David’s, Brecon, sued 
Mr. John Russell, a fishmonger at Swansea, 
for 25s., plaintiff’s wife having had her dress 
damaged by some coal-tar which had been newly 
laid on the outside of defendant’s house. The 
evidence was lengthy, but satisfactory, and his 
Honour gave judgment for the amount claimed. 
Defendant thought he was entitled to the old 
dress, but the Court ruled otherwise. 


Tue VaNnpats at Matines.—During a recent 
visit to Malines, I was not a little astonished at 
an act of vandalism now in course of perpetra- 
tion. The grand old tower of the cathedral is 
receiving a coat of white paint. Those who re- 
member its venerable, time-coloured aspect, will 
appreciate this great mischief. There is a 
“ Royal commission of monuments” in Belgium, 
and this painting process must be done with 
their sanction, if not by their direct order. 
Surely here is a case for protest by influential 
English Architects and artists; for, to some ex- 
teut at least, art monuments are the public pro- 
perty of the civilized world. Malines collects, 
with much pains, an exhibition of Medizeval art ; 
and, at the same moment, destroys her finest 
Medizval monument.—J. D. Crace. 


Watering Winpow Priants. — Miss Maling, 
the authoress of “ Flowers for Window Gardens 
in Town and Country,” thus writes :—‘ There is 
one universal law as to watering plants which a 
great many people entirely neglect. The neglect 
of this one rule causes more blight and more un- 
healthy plants than perhaps any single thing 
that can be named besides. I mean the excel- 
lent rule of watering with warm water,—always 
rather warmer than the soil the plants are grow- 
ing in. People must surely see the check and 
injury it must be to plants always to get cold 
food. The organs of tender plants are extremely 
delicate ; and when they are wanted to digest 
their food, it is a bad plan surely to paralyse 
them with cold. If we feed them, on the other 
hand, with food a little warm, they are stimn- 
lated at once to make the most of their meal. 
Another important branch of the watering ques- 
tion consists in the washing that all house plants 
require. 

Tue Frexncn ann Enoiisnh Workmen.—On 
Wednesday evening a public meeting of the 
working men of London was held in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, to receive a deputation from 
the working men of Paris, with a reply to the 
address lataly sent to the French workmen 
by the workmen of England, with the object of 
promoting a more close and friendly feeling be- 
tween the working men of the two countries. 
Professor Beesly occupied the chair. The French 
delegates were MM. Tolain, Linousin, and Perra- 
chon. The following resolution was passed :— 

“That this meeting having heard the reply of our 
French brethren to our address, we once more bid them 
welcome; and, as their programme is calculated to benefit 
ing community, accept it as the basis of an 
international association; and hereby int a com- 
mittee, with power to add to its wamber, to draw up the 
rules and regulations for such an association,” 
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Leia Woops soup ror Buitpine Sires.—I 
is stated by a Gloucestes paper, that Sir Gre 
ville Smith, bart., of Ashton-court, has sold 
Leigh Woods to a London contractor for 50,0001. 
The contractor has drawn a plan which contem- 
plates the erection over 118 acres of some 700 or 
800 houses, many of them low-priced. The 
owners of property at Clifton are alarmed at 
this ; and as the contractor is willing to be quit 
of his bargain for a profit of 10,000/., an attempt 
is being made to purchase the estate by means 
of a joint-stock company (limited). 
pany, to repay themselves, will put up some 350 | 
or 360 ornamental villas. 





| 


HEALTH IN THE City.—Dr. Letheby’s recent | 
report of the health of his district shows that, | 
in the course of the last seven weeks, the number 
of deaths and the number of births were exactly | 
the same; viz., 387 births and 387 deaths. 
Taking the average of the last eight years, the 
death-rate is large. The average is 344. The 
deaths of children of less than five years of age 
were nearly half of the whole number, viz., 192. 
There were seventy-one deaths from diseases of 
a tubercular character, twenty-nine from in- 
flammatory affections of the lungs, and, exclusive | 
of the infantile diarrhoea, 81 diseases of the 
zymotic class. The sanitary staff of the City 
deserve praise for their exertions, and their 
example is worthy of imitation elsewhere. Since | 
the last meeting of the Court of Sewers, 989 
houses have been inspected. Of these, 208 are 
marked as requiring sanitary improvement. 
The markets and slaughter-houses had been in- 
spected, and the enormous quantity of 41,790 Ib., | 
or nearly 19 tons of meat, condemned as unfit 
for human food. 


Tue Sitenvs or Pomprrit.—A correspondent 
writes from Naples,—The Silenus discovered at 
Pompeii may be regarded as an excellent version 
of the constant companion of Dionysus. Paint- 
ing, mosaic, sculpture, poetry, have never drawn 
a more characteristic picture of him. He is a 
jovial old man, with a bald head, a pug nose, fat 
and round like his wine-bag; who could not 
trust his own legs; but he is not supported by 
other satyrs, nor by an ass. In every other 
respect he is portrayed as resembling his bre- 
thren, in their love of sleep, wine, and music. 
The Pompeiian Silenus is evidently inebriated, 
and raises with his left hand a snake, which, 
turning in two spirals, twists itself, and pro- 
bably supported a glass pot, the remains of 
which were found near the statue. Opinions 
are divided on the peculiar name of this Silenus. 
Cav. Giulio Minervini believes that it is a Silenus 
orgiaste, and he supported his opinion by several 
authorities : the Cay. Quaranta believes that it 
is an enchanter Silenus. But whichever may be 
the just opinion, the Royal Neapolitan Archzo- 
logical Academy has decided on publishing the 
memoirs of both these authors. 


Tue 1862 Exutprrion Burtpinc.—In course of 
pulling down the building at South Kensington, 
the large brick arches at the east and west ends 
have been left for some time standing alone. 
One of these disappeared on Saturday last. A 
party of Royal Engineers had been employed 
for a few days in lodging charges of powder 
to demolish the arch at the eastern end. The! 
arch was of brickwork, in Portland cement, 
semicircular in form; the span 59 ft. It was 
built in three bands, each about 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, so that the total depth of the arch was | 
7 ft. 6 in., the width of the top band being 6 ft., 
and that of the lower one 3 ft. Mr. Freake, who 
has bought the material of the building, and is 
pulling it down, willingly agreed to the proposal | 
that it should be experimented on, and on) 
Monday afternoon the Sappers commenced work 
by boring four holes in each haunch of the} 
arch to receive small charges of powder. This | 


The com- | ¢ 


Sovrn Kensixoton Muszum.—A collection of 
oil-paintings, of the Dutch school, fifty-six in 
number, has been lent for exhibition by Mr. 
John Walter, M.?., and is now arranged on the 
walls of the gallery from which the Mulready 
pictures were lately removed. 


New Art-Exuipition at Birmincuam.— A 
notice appeared of a proposed new exhibition of 
artists, to be held in the old rooms of the Society | 
of Artists, in Temple-row, and having for its ob- | 
ject the establishing of a central situation for the | 





exhibition of artists’ works the whole year round, 
the payment of the artists on the day of sale, 
and a facility for artists to exchange or add to | 
their exhibited works as often as they please. 
An acting committee has been formed, a secre- | 
tary appointed, and a hanging committee or- 
ganized. 


i 
| 


Scnoots or Art.—The prizes awarded at the 
last annual exhib f the Yarmouth school 
have been distri)u he mayor, at the town 
hall. Thirteer received medals or 
books, and two | s honorary rewards. 
There were als to the number of 


141 from the fullo ¢ o's British, 74; 
Charity, 19; Tiospit: ; Priory, 14; St. 
Peter’s, 11; Priznit list, 8. The mayor, 
in the course of | , Saki that a more 
than usual num!) had been won this 
year, though t! of merit had been 
raised. The nu ~ rizes of the Reading 





School have be« . This sehool is now 
considered to be in a flourishing condition. 

A KENSINGTON Museum nN Parts. — The 
museum and library of the Union Centrale des 


| Beaux-Arts appliqués & l’Industrie has been 
‘opened at No. 15, Place Royale. 


It is an imita- 
tion of the Kensington Museum, and will be open 
gratis foratime. The first salle contains the 
gifts received by the society: in the second are 
arranged the artistic curiosities which have been 
lent by private individuals,—Eastern ewers of 
marvellous workmanship, ancient and very rare 
pottery, exquisite specimens of Guipures and 
Italian lace, Gcbelin tapestries, &e. This col- 
lection will be changed every three months. 
The third salle contains books and prints, treat- 
ing of and illustrating various branches of indus- 
try. Cases coniaining specimens of the mate- 
rials used in each department of trade are so 
arranged that the student has easy access to 
them. 


Pusiic Park ror THE NorTH-EAST OF LONDON. 
At an adjourned meeting of vestrymen for the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, the following 
resolution was passed by a large majority :— 
“That a communication be made to the vestry 
of Hackney parish, and also to the Board of 
Works for that district, asking if they are pre- 
pared to co-operate with this vestry in making 
some effort to get the sanction of Parliament or 
otherwise, to cnclose, plant, and maintain the 
London-fields as a public park and place of 
recreation, upon the basis of this parish bearing 
part of the costs which may have to be borne by 
the local boards, and whether either or both 
parties will appoint a committee to mect a com- 
mittee of this parish upon the subject.” 


Tue Patmerston Horer, Kirpurn.—The foun- 
dation-stone of the Palmerston hotel, Kilburn, 
has been laid at Edgware-road station of the 
Hampstead anil North London Railway. The 
hotel is situate at the entrance of the West-end 
Park estate, from the eastward side of the Edg- 
ware-road, forming the corner of the road to be 
designated the “ Palmerston-road,” comprised of 


| semi-detached villa residences, and upwards of 


a mile in length. The design is that of Mr. J. 
Parker, architect; and the lessee and builder is 
Mr. E. Bannister. 


| 
Satrorp Atsert Memorrat. — It was long) 


FALL OF ANOTHER FRENCH SusPENSION Briper. 
The suspension-bridge over the Oise at Verberie 
gave way recently, and a loaded waggon with 
five horses and the waggoner were precipitated 
into the river. The bridge has been built twenty- 
eight years, and must have been in a very bad 
condition, as the weight of the waggon under 
which it gave way was only from 5,000 to 6,000 
kilogrs., which is much less than the limit of 
weight fixed by the engineers. 


New Borine Macutne.—Mr. Hosking’s ma- 
chine for boring rocks, so as to lessen manual 
labour in this direction, is thus described by the 
inventor :—This machine may be made with 
either one or two borers, and these so arranged 
that they can be adjusted to bore in any direc- 
tion, either horizontally, perpendicularly, or at 
any angle that may be required. It is arranged 
that the borer can be taken out of the hole for 
changing without altering the angle or position 
of the machine. The model is not provided with 
a fly-wheel, but this must be applied in practice, 
and will thereby insure a uniform and steady 
motion, also preventing the continuous shocks 
perceptible in the model. 


SHARPENING EpGe Tooits.—We translate the 
following from a German scientific journal, for 
the benefit of our mechanics and agricultural 
labourers :—“ It has long been known that the 
simplest method of sharpening a razor is to put 
it fur half an hour in water to which has been 
added one-twentieth of its weight of muriatic 
or sulphuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and, 
after a few hours, set it on a hone. The acid 
here supplies the place of a whetstone, by cor- 
roding the whole surface uniformly, so that 
nothing further than a good polish is necessary. 
The process never injures good blades, while 
badly hardened ones are frequently improved by 
it, although the cause of such improvement re- 
remains unexplained. The mode of sharpening 
here indicated would be found especially advan- 
tageous for sickles and scythes.”—Murk Lane 
Exrpress. 


Gas.—lIt is stated in the Star newspaper, that 
the metropolitan gas consumers may shortly 
expect a general reduction in the price of gas, 
under the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860; most of the thirteen London gas com- 
panies, having, by the saving in expense of 
working, arrived at so good a financial state as 
to render a reduction in price imperative, under 
the provisions of the Act. It is generally un- 
derstood, that had the several metropolitan ves- 
tries put the Act in force, this reduction must 
have been made a year ago. The accounts 
of the thirteen metropolitan gas companies 
presented to Parliament, in pursuance of the 
Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, show a total capital 
subscribed and borrowed of 5,684,9871., upon 
which interest and dividend were paid amount- 
ing to 585,6791.,—a total result in excess of 
10 per cent. The capital subscribed, exclu- 
sive of borrowed, is 5,015,562/., upon which 
531,2271.—nearer 11 per cent. than 10—was 
paid; but the accounts also show a total of 
147,0001. in reserve, not carried to dividend. 
Herein the public are deeply wronged, as it 
shows an excess of 12 per cent. earned, upon 
which an immediate reduction in price ought to 
have taken place. It is understood that the 
whole of the companies continue to act in con- 
cert. The formation of a consumers’ association 
to enforce action from vestries and companies is 
urged by “A Large Consumer,” in the paper 
named. He says he has no doubt that an 
examination of the accounts would show that 
the public are now paying 200,0001. per annum 
in excess of the price authorised by Parliament 
solely through the supineness of the vestries. 
The new lease recently granted by the 
Board of Health to the Newbury Gas Com- 








method was adopted as being safer than the | since determined to erect a memorial statue of | pany, now comes into operation, and henceforth 
more expeditious plan of using a single large | the Prince Consort in Peel Park, to be a compa- | the price of gas to local private consumers will 
charge at each haunch, which would probably | nion statue to that of the Queen already placed | be reduced from 7s. to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


have caused some of the bricks to fly in a there. 


dangerous way. The total amount of powder 
used was 19ib. Half-past twelve on Saturday 
having been fixed upon as the time for the 
explosion, and the part of the Exhibition-road in 


front of the arch having been cleared by the | 
police in case of accident, the officer in charge of | opposite the statue of the Queen. The pedestal 


the party fired the charges simultaneously by 
means of an electric machine. The haunches of 
the arch, it is stated, were broken and slightly 
pushed out, the crown opened, and the parts fell 
together, separating into several pieces in their 
fall. The remaining arch will probably be blown 


Mr. Matthew Noble, the sculptor, is pre- | 
paring the statue, which it was expected would | 
be completed by the end of September. It is of 
white Sicilian marble, and represents the Prince | 


There will also be a reduction in the public light- 
ing.——The price of gas in Ashton being 4s., 
and that of Manchester 3s. 2d., with a prospect 
of its farther reduction in a few years to 2s. 6d., 


in his robes as Chancellor of the University of | dissatisfaction with the price at Ashton is mani- 


Cambridge. The site selected is a spot exactly 





will be of grey granite, and it has been deter- 
mined by the committee having the arrange- | 
ment of the matter, as the pedestal of the 
Queen’s statue, which is of white marble, re- 
quirés to be taken down and refixed, to have it 
also faced with grey granite, to match with the 
other. 











up this Saturday afternoon. 


festing itself, and some remarks on the subject 
have been made in the town council.——The 
reduction in price by the Birmingham Gaslight 
and Coke Company has been followed by an 
increase in consumption; but, from Parlia- 
mentary expenses and other reasons, the legal 
maximum dividends, though they will be paid 
this year as usual, require aid from the reserve 
fund on this occasion. 
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GAS-LIGHTING AT THE Batn Mertine.—Pro- 
fessor William B. Rogers, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, exhibited a new arrangement for lighting 
a gas-burner or many gas-burners by an electric 
spark, formed by drawing out a stopper of vul- 
canized iron. The friction sends a current suf- 
ficiently strong for the purpose. 

Vatve or Property IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
At the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, lately, 
in a compensation case, Ludell v. the Metro- 
politan Railway, the question rose as to the 
value of some land in Greenhill-rents, on which 
two houses had been built and let at 401. a year. 
The property had greatly increased in value in 
and near the City. The land would now let at 
901. a year ground-rent; and on an outlay of 
2,0001. in building warehouses, a rental of 2501. 
a year would be obtained. The jury, under the 
presidency of Mr. Wordsworth, Q.C., as assessor, 
awarded 1,420]. Mr. Keene, Q.C., with Mr. 
Matthews, were for the claimant ; Mr. Serjeant 
Parry and Mr. Gadsden for the company. 





ProposED IMPROVEMENT: FLEET-sTREET.—At 
the last meeting of the City Commissioners of | 
Sewers, Mr. Haywood laid before them a pro- | 
posal “ to form a circus, 160 ft. in diameter, at | 
the junction of Ludgate-hill, Bridge-street, | 
Fleet-street, and Farringdon-street; to make a | 
resting-place in the centre of the circus, and | 
thus to cause the traffic going in any direction | 
to travel round it to get to the opposite side. 
The obelisks are to be set back, resting-places 
are to be formed round them so as to facilitate | 


i 


More Eartuquakes.—Of late there have been 
several slight shocks of earthquake; and on 
Sunday night, or, rather, on Monday morning 
early, a shock of considerable distinctness was 
felt in the north of England,—at Leeds, Skipton, 
Rochdale, Manchester, and other places. The 
tremor even awoke people from sleep in some in- 
stances. It is rather curious that it was nearly 
at the same period of the twenty-four hours 
when the first shock of recent times took place. 
A similar shock occurred at Glasgow upwards of 
twenty years since, also through the night. But 
perhaps it is only because everything is then 
quiet that such tremors are felt, while they 
may also occur unnoticed at other times. 


JERUSALEM.—A sergeant and four privates of 
the Royal Engineers sailed from Southampton 
last week for Alexandria, on their way to Jeru- 
salem. The Atheneum says,—They are going 
out to make an exact topographical survey of 
the city and neighbourhood, including all its 
more famous hills and valleys. It sounds strange 
to hear that so necessary a work has never yet 
been done. We have a few elevations, a few 
sections; but the figures and plans of travellers 
differ very considerably one from another. Yet 
the most important questions often turn upon the 
relative heights of Gareb, Zion, and Bezetha. We 
hope that in this new effort to extend our know- 
ledge of holy sites,every care will be taken to allay 
the natural jealousy of the Turkish Government. 


Views or THE CuurcHu or St. Jonxn, OnmMonD 
Srrert.—An interior and exterior view of the 


necsn ontelies AE 


the crossing of foot-passengers, and further to| handsome Roman Catholic church of St. John 
regulate the carriage traffic.” The project was of Jerusalem, erected, together with a hospital, 
referred to the “ Improvement Committee” for | in Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, at the cost 
@ report. | of Sir George Bowyer, bart., has been published 
Fires.—Seventeen houses in the small town | by Messrs. Day & Son, from the careful and 
of Thaxted, Essex, have been destroyed by fire, | effective drawings of Mr. John Henry Metcalfe. 
originating in a cottage where children were The engraving has been executed by Mr. 
playing with lucifer matches. The damage is | Orlando Jewitt, who has evidently spared no 
estimated at 2,000/.to3,0001.——The Surrey Rice | pains to produce a satisfactory result. Admirers 
Mills, in the Surrey Canal Docks, have been of Sir George Bowyer’s munificence, as well as 
totally destroyed by fire. The mills were exten- collectors of views of London buildings, will be 
sive, and the loss is estimated at 30,0001. glad to have these prints, which are published side 
“ Friction of the machinery, or spontaneous com- | by side on one sheet. The church is Italian in 
bustion” is blamed for the occurrence. Fifty | style, and was erected, as our readers may remem- 
years ago these mills were burnt down.——The | ber, from the designs of Mr. George Goldie. 
Central Telegraph Station, in Threadneedle-| pBoxpy op Heauma Works at West \Ham.— 
street, City, has been gutted by fire, and the | From a printed statement, drawn up for the 
premises considerably damaged. Apparatus was past year by the local surveyor, Mr. J. G. B. 
speedily provided to replace that destroyed. | Marshall, it appears, that forty miles of sewers 
Sr. Bener’s, Gracecuurcu-streEt. — Under and pumping works have been executed, at a cost 
the arrangement now nearly perfected for uniting | of 6,000L. ; 830 public lights provided, at a cost of 
the parish of Allhallows, Lombard-street, with 4,5001.; fifteen miles of carriage-ways and forty 
the parish of St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, the | miles of footways maintained, at a cost of 1,6001. ; 
church of the latter parish, at the corner of, and | and that in all, 15,7321., payable from annual 
narrow entrance to, Fenchurch-street, will be rating, have been expended on such works. 
taken down, and the site offered to the Commis- | Seven thousand houses and other premises have 
sioners of Sewers for public improvements, at a now been connected by drains with the public 
price to be agreed upon, subject to the consent | sewers, at a cost of 70,0001. ; and works have been 
of the Lord Mayor and the Bishop of London. , ordered by the Board to the amount of 22,4521. 


Should the Commissioners of Sewers decline to 
purchase, other provision is made for the sale | 
and taking down of St. Benet’s Church. Ont of 
the net proceeds to be realised by the sale of St. | 
Benet’s Church and site, 1,5001. are to be applied | 
towards providing a parsonage-house for the 
rector of the united parishes. A sum not ex-| 
ceeding 4,0001. is also to be set aside for the | 
purpose of repairing and repewing the church of | 
Allhallows, Lombard-street ; and, out of the net 
proceeds of the said sale a new church is to be 
built, and a new parish formed in a densely | 
peopled part of Stepney, to be called “St. | 
Benet’s, Stepney,” and endowed with at least | 
3001. a year. 

A Lavy DRavuGHTsMAN LOCKED uP IN CuRist- 
CHURCH CHURCH.—A lady, a stranger to Christ- 
charch, visited the Priory church for the purpose 
of taking drawings of various portions of the 
interior. She told the person in charge of the 
church, on his showing her a room popularly 
known as “Oliver Cromwell’s Harness-room,” 
whieh is approached by a very awkward circular 
staircase, not to forget her; and she remained 
there while he went about his customary duties ; 
op the completion of which he went home, leaving 
the lady locked in, having entirely forgotten her. 
Some alarm arose as to her whereabouts among 
her friends, and eventually some gentlemen 
volunteered to search for her. The church, 
which was known to be her favourite resort, was 
thought of; and, on rousing the verger, who had 
gone to bed, he coolly remarked “ She was there 
and I suppose she’s there now.” Lights were 
procured, and the lady was found in the “ Har- 
a quietly trying to compose herself to 


i 


| 


Gatvano-pLastic Copy or Trasan’s CoLvMn 
1N Paris.—In the newly-opened wing of the 
Louvre gallery, on the ground-floor, devoted to 
statuary, a copy of Trajan’s pillar at Rome has 
been placed, in six cylindrical pieces, with fac- 
similes of all the bas-reliefs in metallic electro- 
deposit resembling bronze. The success of the 


moulding has induced the Government to order B 


publicity to be given to the means by which this 
success has been obtained. The experiment is the 
first of its kind. The surface of the column, being 
first of all moulded in plaster, was afterwards 
surrounded by a frame-work of zinc, and then 
covered with a coating of gutta-percha, the latter 
material having been submitted to a tolerable 
amount of heat in a stove, and boiled in a cal- 
dron, until it had become perfectly liquid. After 
this process it was left to cool upon the plaster 
moulding, which latter had to be knocked away 
piecemeal, and with the greatest care. The entire 
work in gutta-percha was then coated with 
graphite powder, then covered with the copper 
wire destined to convey the current into the 
hollow portions of the model. The work was 
then placed in a wooden case, surrounded by a 
galvanic apparatus communicating with the 
wires. Water, saturated with sulphate of copper, 
introduced into the wooden case, enabled the 
electric power to complete the work, which occu- 
pied about five-and-twenty days. The removal 
of the gutta-percha mould was easily effected 
by means of warm water alone. The process 


A commission has been named for an 
expedition to Asia Minor, for thus securing the 


fast mouldering to decay. 
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was invented by M. Oudry, the metal-founder. Fin 
explora | Coll 


bas-reliefs and inscriptions still found there, and a 
How: 


Oncan Buripinc.—A writer in the Dundee 
Advertiser, who happened lately to visit the organ 
manufactory of Messrs. Forster & Andrews, gives 
the following list, made out at his request, of the 
principal organs now building by them, with 
their dimensions :—55 stops, for Corn-exchange, 
Dundee, four sets of keys; 10 stops, for Baptist 
Mission, West Indies, one set of keys ; 
29 stops, for St. Wilfrid’s Catholic Church, York, 
three sets of keys; 25 stops, for St. Matthew's 
Church, Liverpool, two sets of keys; 12 stops, 
for Mrs. Shepherd, to be erected in the Memorial 
Church, at Appleton, one set of keys; 28 stops, 
for the Independent Chapel now being erected 
in Castlegate, Nottingham, two sets of keys; 
30 stops, for St. John’s Church, Hull, three sets 
of keys ; 16 stops, for St. Earth Wesleyan Chapel, 
Cornwall, two sets of keys ; 28 stops, for Lochee 
Catholic Church, near Dundee, three sets of keys; 
27 stops, for New Wesleyan Chapel, Blackheath, 
London, two sets of keys; 20 stops, for St. 
Michael's Church, Louth, two sets of keys; 15 
stops, for Southwick Church, Sunderland, two 
sets of keys; 21 stops, Christ Church, Newcastle, 
two sets of keys; 12 stops, Tornton Church, 
York, two sets of keys; 24 stops, Hill Chapel 
Longport, Burslem, two sets of keys; 10 stops, 
Worsbro’ Dale Church, one set of keys; 16 stops, 
St. Thomas’s Church, Bradford, two sets of keys ; 
15 stops, Trinity Church, Gainsbro’, two sets of 
keys ; 18 stops, Ryde, Isle of Wight, St. James’s 
Church, two sets of keys; 20 stops, Cambridge, 
All Saints’ Church, two sets of keys; 25 stops, 
Wesleyan-place Chapel, Keighley, two sets of 
keys. 








TEN DEBS. 


f{For the second section of St. Scholastica’s Retreat, 
Upper Clapton, for Miss Harrisson. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, 








itect, Quantities prepared by Mr, 8. Marples ;— 
SINE BE TOU cneniiennsdectnnatertoneses £4,304 0 0 
‘owland ...... 4,489 0 0 
ANNE cesccceuna ; : 4,400 0 0 
Oxborn (accepted) .... 4,330 0 0 





For the erection of the first portion of St. Augustine’s 
new Catholic Church, Hoxton, for the Very Rev. Father 


Crane. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 
TIIEM, - sntiicrnssonneninocasanedhautionente £2,200 0 0 
IE, sccsiensontiscniienanerjentavonte 1,900 0 0 
SF ND vicinuivnsionsseupinetidnamia 1,700 0 0 
RRB OON vnc casnesnnnspocccnenvscsnsiaves . 1,470 0 0 
Oxborn (accepted) ........ccccssrsee 1,330 0 0 


For the erection of distille 


7: Victoria-street, West. 
minster, for Messrs, Vickers, essrs; Mayhew & Calder, 
architects :— 


Jackson & Shaw.. 
King & Sons ..... 
Downes 


PORE See ered eee te ewenereneneen® 





For the erection of a small detached villa at New 
Malden, Surrey, for Mr, Duck, Mr, G, Welsh, archi 
tect 


je 
Parker £500 0 0 
For building a boiler shop for Messrs. Robey & Co., 


























Perseverance lron Works, Lincola, Mr, Watkins, archi« 
ti— 
Wallis & Son £34 0 0 
Styles 836 0 0 
PRAROUM. sconterssrssnntetonmnan ebetranatiins 820 0 0 
WIGS sas recinsrsrsenstrsseretonnerbenceryes - 7909 0 0 
FIG. caiincs.cnsestsssehdavnpscessapebenntenes 777 0 @ 
Huddleston (accepted) ............... 739 0 «0 
For drainage of twenty-nine houses, for Mr. James 
vow Geary £120 0 0! 
James 115 15 0 
ener 9 0 0 
TERED cswsdinebaaentonnnnnssennarenseneapeosionn 8910 0 
TIRE oy secesesssncentevsosnrevsngecssons 70 0 Ot 





For the erection of a laundry at Acton, Mr.J, Harris, 
jun,, architect ;— 









Huggett ... . £705 0 0 
Seams ios . 739 00 
Wood ... 0 
Parsons ,. 0 

For mahogany fittings in new offices, Burton-on-Trent, 

for Messrs. ’ Guten, & Co, Mr. J, Fairclough, archi- 
ed ae re oe £580 0 0 
Deaville (accepted)  ....-..sessereeees 672 0 0 





For alterations for Mr. Lee, Old-street, St. Luke's, 
Mr, T. J. Hill, architect :-— 
R. Parsons...,.....000..+00 eonteneraennnene £730 0 0 





For building new schools and church at Poplar, Messrs, 
Francis, architects, Quantities ys puma = 


extraif Deduct if 

— rag ne. 
one 200 50 
oes 150 200 
w» 250 150 
eee 100 us 30 
. 257 oe AD 
oe 250 eee 60 
= lm 7% 
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